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“ Education t the one living fountain 
which must wi'ter every part of the so- 
celal garden.”—i2,)W. EVERETT. 


(NEW YORK,) 


“Man cannot propose a higher object 
for his study than Ex.ducation and all 
that pertains ro Education.”—PLATO. 
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A. S. BARNES & CO.’S 
NEW SCHOOL BOOKS, 1881. 
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. A BRIEF HISTORY OF ANCIENT PEOPLES. 

With special attention to the social as well as political life of the nations. Superbly 
illustrated with Maps and me pe he made vivid by ‘‘Scenes from 
Real Life. Profuse ‘‘ Historic. y the author of Barnes’ Brief U. 
8. History. Postpaid, $1.25. 


I. 
POPULAR SCIENCE a 
” Presents MONTEITH. pet for supplemen‘ in intermediate classes. 


ole 
Presents a number of easy and invereting chapter a atural Science and Natural 


pene ho with appropriate from the best authors. Beauti- 
Postpaid, 90 cts. 


SECOND cunman BOOK. 
By James H. Worman, A. M. the nature of Pestalozziav ‘method, by 
which the langu he rent oe learn their own vernacelar) without 


the help of Englis “Postpaid, 50 cents. 
IV. 
BARNES’ POPULAR DRAWINC. 
A new series, by wt Re oa of Drawing-Books, who has availed himself of the ex- 
of hund eir compilation. Complete in thirteen num- 
= (Books or Cards. vw Also Patent Blank Folios for inserting and removing the 
Cards at pleasure ; also Manuals of Instruction for each gride. Introductory 
Course, iéets. Free Hand Course, Benie tt 4. 12 cts. each.;.Books 5 to 8, 15 cts. 
each.- Mechanical, -2-books, 18-cts. Perspective, 2 books; 18° cts. each. 
Folios, Manuals, etc., etc.,-as per oe no Specimen pages free. 
Vv. 
POINTS IN HISTORY. 


By Dr. Joun Lorp, the famous Mistesial lecturer and. author. A General History 


for Schools eee od Oa Practical, terse, and comprehensive. Post- 
paid, $1.25 
Vi. 
FIRST LESSONS IN CREEK. 
By Prof. W. S. ScaRBOROUGH, of Wilberforce University. Part I. includes 78 Eng- 


lish and Greek Lessons, alternating ; Part II. selections from the Anabasis and the 


Memorabilia. An elementary drill-book on the Inflections and Syntax. It is suf- 
ficient for all purposes of rudimentary instruction. Postpaid, $1. 
Vil. 
BARNES’ NEW MATHEMATICS. 
Complete in three books. A miracle of practical condensation. Primary Arith- 


metic and Table-Book, 15 cents. JI. The National Mvithenctio. 75 cents. LT. 
Elements of Algebra. $1. These books are perhaps destined to effect a revolution 
in their department. vitr 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 

The celebrated Standard Series, by SWINTON and Cammoans. I. Easy Steps for ee 
Feet, 25 cts. Il. Golden Book of Choice Reading, 30 cts. If. Book of Tales, 50 
cts. IV. Readings in Nature’s Book, 65 or " Seven American Classics, 50 cts. 
VI. Seven British Classics, 50 cts. 


IX. 
PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENCLISH. 


Made brief by the omission of non-essentials. By J. M. B. SiLt, Supt. of Public 
Schools, it, Mich. This volume deals with the language as it is, and not, as 
nearly all have done, as though it were the more systematic and or- 


grammarians 
derly Latin or Greek. By conscientious 
which are at best purely Brrr of curi , the author is the first to confine this 
study to its proper function of apideacing@ correct use of speech. Price, 60 cts. 
Specimen Pages of our new publications forwarded free of cost to any address. 
Complete copies ordered for examination may be returned at our cost, if not approved, 
and the price paid will be refunded. Descriptive Catalogue free. 


ence from finely drawn distinctions 





PUBLISHERS’ WAREHOUSES, 


111 & 113 William St., New York; 34 & 36 Madison St., Chicago. 
ONSPECT US Sister, 


**& Wonderful Work.” 
of Political Parties and the Federal 








OVERNMENT 
In book-form, sent free of postage, for $5.00. In map-form 5x4 1-2 feet, price $3.00. 
Of rare utility in schools and colleges. Active agents wanted everywhere. 


Addresss, GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, Publishers, 
No. 5 Dey street, New York. 


AMERICAN AND EVEOPEAN ——_ Standard Works of Permanent Value. |= 
TEACHER’S BUREAU. | stiers words ofthe Lord Jesus. $vol. $13.00 


Supplies, without ebarge, Colleges, Schools. and Fam} | Pairburn’s Typology of Scripture. 2 vole. 5.00 














SOMETHING NEW! 
POPULAR WITH ALL TEACHERS. 


Gould's Patent ‘Arithmetica Frame. 
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VIN Wing ~ 
in OO Ue 


(nC aay 


Represented in cut. oy 5 combenaitine on slats, 
Constete not ee slats, which ae ve, baving = we aide eight 
zh to be read at a distance o forty feet, and 
evieg bv? haut et o saiign ope in Addition, Subtraction, Mal- 
t.plieation, Division, mals, Federal Money, Per Centage, 
Pract tions, Metric System, Reduction, etc., w n 
he teacher ng @ igure on the the blackboard. | officers; by 
putting it into then Ne, say to teachers, * We fornish you the 
means with whieh to teach our children practicaly tor business,” 








and this is just what intelligent-teachers desire todo. It any hesi- 
tate because of expense, let such , we how little it costs for 
each of the many hundreds taught trom i 
POR IT IS NUT WORN OUT BY HANDLING, 
as books are, but ts as good for future class *s as for the present. 
Several teachers wha save used this apoaretys have exnressed 
selves as follows: “ We are Nain i it with creat “satixtaction,” 

“ 1 can do thé work of two men with it.” 
along Without it;" etc. 

Tne very recent improvements make !t valuable in the family as 
‘Well as the school. 
Teachers wanted to ini reduce it to School Boards in very county 
Miniature trames, pocket size, can be had tor such use 


JOHN COULD, Manuf’ r. 
72 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 
Aliso manufacturer of Scnoot Frrnitvere axe APPARATUS, 
Maerc LaXtTERNs and in SCHOOL SUPPLY 


It can be had of al! first ¢:ass School Supply "Flousés and Book 
Publishers. 


e* SEND FOR CATALOGUB. Revised Key with appendix, 25c. 


: F. W. DEVOE & CO. 


Cor. FULTON & WILLIAM STREETS, New York. 
Manufacturers and.importers of _ 


‘sn fact [could not get 





























BRUSHES, Seulptors’ 
For Oil & Water Colors MODELING TOOLS 
tb esis AND CLAY. 
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F. W. Devoe & Co’s 


CANVAS, F. W. Devoe & Co’s; 
CADEMY BOARDS, ARTISTS’ 
AND FINE COLORS, 
Oil Sketching Pape: IN TUBES. 
> CHARCOAL & CRAYON 
WATE COLGns: EE Drawing Materials. 
Cakes and Moist. caine aa 
— Supplies for 
DRAWING CASTS, TILE AND CHINA 
BOOKS and STUDIES. PAINTING. 


Pant Works Horatio and Jano Streets, N. Y. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 
Fred’k Saunders, Jr. 











Fred’k W. Devoe. James F. Drummond. J. Seaver Page. 
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During the summer and fall a thousand Co. Teachers’ Institutes take place.. We want at every 
institute an agent to tuke subscriptions for the [ystrToTe, the most practical, earnest and best edu- 
cational paper published. Many teachers send large liste of subscribers each year and secure some of 
our valuable premiums, among which are Encyclopedias, Standard and Educational Books, Watches, 
Stylographic Pens, Gold Pencils, Clocks, Microscopes, etc., etc, If premiums are not desired, we offer 
aliberal cash commission. We will appoint the first applicant sole agent at nstitute, and send in 
time for the opening a large bundle of sample copies, show cards, blanks for names,ete. Send at 
once for terms, and our large four-page Wlustrated Premium List. Do not delay till too late. We 
are making our arrangements now to be represented at Institutes as far ahead as October. Ad- 


. E. lL. KELLOGG & CO. 21 Park Place, N. Y. 


School. Supplies. — 


The following articles needed in every school sent for the price annexed. 














Ink Well Covers, per @ 


(Dustiess,) per 
pF | Eiindesperton Material, seed fe: 


cme Paper, send tor price list gross... 7%! 
Rat 0 School Diseiptine s Websters’ Unabridg: i 


Crayons 
Dictionary, 


Biac kbosrds. Send i price list 
dividers 





ip lomag (sempie 0 a6 gos oles a <kvage apebpns ecepadeomeses's 

pe OSC... ced | TEBPS..... norrccessssecsccevcvcceces 
| weerous Books per tor price rr wneta Pinas eee . 

=. 1 fb x umeral Frames .........«+...... 

a Loses - “e.. |) Fokne “Geometrical ~ Phe 400 | s—Wr iting. ound for price in 

hest Expander. bites piobes. send for svc tiet eadin qv pagcedianthensttaine 

» dhhodedt de Ike obecseb nad eh ca vid's,) = doz. qis.. 5.00 lers, 12 tach, per 100 .......+.«. 

Crayon Holders.. z| ells, per dog..............005 5) | Slated Paper, 8 ft. wide, per yd.. 





All kinds of School Furniture and School Material at lowest rates. 








lies with thoro: competent Protessors, Principals, 4 BVO iiss08 
| a aghly ae po iinpens <a Kuapp’s Christian Theology 3.00 
Promptly salted with superior Tutors, Companions, an 1000 Mistakes Corrected. 12 mo.......... 1.00 
Governesses. Call on or address N. TIBBALS & SONE, 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE. Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
1193 Broadway, bet. 2th & 2th Sts. N.Y, ‘By mail. 37 Park Row, N. ¥. City. 
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WILLIAM F,.. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, New York. 
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Literary Aspirants. 

A young woman who was lately brought 
before the police courts in New York as a 
professional begger, was discovered to be 
an educated, well-bred South Carolinian. 
She had, as she supposed, “a genius for 
poetry,” and left her home with only money 
enough to reach Baltimore, toping to pay 
her way to New Yori and support herself 
thereafter by the sale of her poems. She 
left Baltimore with asatchel full of mann- 
soript and twocents in her pocket. Asa 
matter of course, she was speedily reduced 
to starvation and beggary. It would an- 
swer'a good purpose if this woman's story 
could be held up as a warning before the 
countless young men and women who 
hope to earn literary fame and thus secure 
fortune. Much-maligned “ genius ” is to do 
all.by one mighty bound, without experi- 
ence and always without work, Every ed- 
itor of a magazine or literary paper can tes- 
tify how wide-spread is this delusion. 

A Kentucky woman sent a novel of en- 
opmous size to’a publisher lately, stating 
that she“ expected a price for it which 
would buy{back the estates which her jam- 
ily bad lost during thowar.” The book as 
might have been expected, had not a single 
spark of wit or wisdom to lighten its dull- 
ness. 

A young girl of seventeen lately wrote 
to the editor’of one of the great New York 
dailies, saying that she “ would graduate in 
a month, and would like to secure a position 
as managing editor of a political paper.” 

There is not probably a publishing office 
in the country which does not ieceive 
scores of manuscripts in the year, from 
authors as ignorant as these of the real work 
required in the field which they seek to en- 
ter. The, best course of study for all of 
them to pursue would be the biographies 
or successful men of letters. They would 
then find that an apprenticeship is needed 
in authorship as in any other profession ; 
that every great poet, historian, essayist or 
even novelist, has been a conscientious, 
pains-taking artist, with whose success per- 
sistence and hard work had as much to do 
as genius. 
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Chicago & North-Western 
RAILWAY 

u te OLDE PED See! eat 

LEADING RAILWAY 


rm } 
WEST AND NORTHWEST. 


It is the short and ee Aer Chicago endall 


oan Te ba tok ed 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA 
DENVER, LEADVILLE, 
SALT LAKE, SAN FRANCISCO, 
DEADWOOD, SIOUE CITY, 
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MH i eis ness 
Cer aah Pas, ocr e Bis, 
fates sare made with te. Lake 

SEczes sree Ee 
‘aa connections made at Junction Peiats. 


It is the ONLY LINE runnizeg 


Pullman Hotel Dining Cars 


Chicago and Council Bluffs. 
Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains, 
Insist upon Ticket selling you Tickets via thts 

pond. Beamtne yout Figkets nod eran tobay W ihey 
snug rasa sree 
ao its sell Tickets by this Line, 


Marvin Hughitt, 24 V. P.& Gen'l Mang’r Chigago. 








A movement in the right direction has NEW JERSEY 
been inaugurated by Dr. Virgil W. Blanch- 
ard, who has been contributor of soveral| QLaLB Normal and Model Schools, 
valuable papers to the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal, and now is engaged in TRENTON. 
the advancement of the Food Cure Sys- Fall Tetm will commence 
tem, designed to supplant the use of drugs Monday Sept. 5th 
in the treatment of all debilitated condi- ine daa Wik esen Bist 4 " Pm 
pew oo bre bigger: +. series of concen-| eto. at she Nonutat BomOoL, 2 tor tLaates 
tra i , manufactured princi tlemen ; OL, 
from “ yw —-s concen and Hotissras, Se 3 35 #: =e by steam: 
Known (0 science. We have not space| Bawaeastiniaiactace: er Giciui eich 


to go at — into the common-sense 
theories, but have pleasure in saying that 
the evidences of the value of these Foods 
are conclusive. Our well-known Rev. Dr. 
Austin Phelps, of Andover, endorses the 
Life Food highly; Prof. John Clark, of 
i ved great 


ment.—Journal of Education, Boston. 





The enterprising publishers of Wide Awake 
have organized a reading union for Ameri- 
can aud English young folks. The read- 
ing course for the anion will be given in an 
illustrated supplement to the magazine, and 
has already been adopted by the Chautau- 
qua Young Folks’ Organization: 


W. HASBROUCK, Priacinal, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 
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|PRETTY STORIES 


4 COMPOSITION BOOK FOR THE YOUNGEST 
CHILDREN. 
& beautiful little book of twunty four pages, with 
& pretty picture at the head of each page for a subject. 
The best thing to teach the chilcren to write their 


seeeeees 


WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 1% Park Pi., N. ¥- 
Dealer in ali kinds of School Supplies. 
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MINERALS, SCIMITTIFIC & MEDIC : 
3 AT, BOO 
And all objects of NATURAL HISTORY are. bought, sold and exchanged 


BY A. BFOOTH, M.D: 
Ky yee 
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N. 
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is sent post-paid on receipt of 25 cents, heavy 
cloth interleaved $1, 4 sheep interleaved ft25. ¥4 calf interleaved $1.50, (p 
SWiuetrated, and the printer and engraver c 

e table of species and accompanying tables most species may be verified. The price 
list, containing the names of allthe species, 
. The species number indicates the place ofany mineral in the table of sp 
the species name, composition, strenk or lustre, cleavage or fractrre, hardness, specific 
izagi I have very many species not on the price list, and some that I had in 1276 are no| 






Association for the Advancement of Science; 
Museum of Nat, Hist., Central Park, N.Y. Cw 
copy of the illustrated monthly Naturalic;’; 
rates and premiums see each monthly issue, 


Exposition of 1876, and the only award and 
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COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS for Students, Amateurs, Professors, Physicians, ct al. 

The collections of roo illustrat all the principal species and all the grand subdivisions in Dana and other wo 
ineral the principal Ores, &c.,&ce. ‘Lhecollections arelabelied with printed label that can only be re 
The labels of the $5.00 and higher priced collections give Dana’s species number, the name, locality, 
most cases, the compositéson of the Mineral ; the $3.00, and higher, are «lso accompanied by my illustrated Catalog: 
es. The sizes civen are average: some smaller, many larger, 
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DRIVE OUT THE BAD READING. 


THE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 


4A BEAUTIFUL MONTHLY PAPER FOR SCHOLARS. 
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It will encourage 
inspire every reader with a desire to be 


been ruined b 


the 
hatchet and cut into the first 

tree. Thus the pupil comes out of 
seizes on the “Red Rovers of the 
_ Let the teacher then advise the 
ing =< educating ScHOLAR’s 


to an book 


Iti 


and Burchard, 
body says “‘ it is ¥ 
—— — = 909 
sorry you not have 
have seen with deep 


lamented that there was 





reading must be put in his hands. George Washington went out with his 
thing he could find—and this proved +o be his father’s 
jthe school with the ability to read and 


etc, 
pupil to read the beautiful, instructive, interest- 
COMPANION. 
is an ey yr a year—making for the 


y taken in many thousand school-rooms, and all express themselves 2s 


teachers and ev 
Supt. Kiddie, Brenden unter, New York Tribune—in fact every 


, and introduce it among your pupils, You will only be 
ore. You ought to encourage such terprise. Y 
regret that your pupils have seized roy 

nothing to put in their hands. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


Only 50 Cents a Year. . 
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THIS PAPER IS DESIGNED TO PROMOTE SELF-EDUCATION SELF-IM- 
PCOVEMENT AMONG ITS READERS. 
@ SPIRIT OF INVESTIGATION, the 


accumulation of NEW IDEAS, and 
BETTER. 


BRIGHTER and 
It is in fact, an Ideal School in which the 


pupils are the scholars. Questions are 


given out, the best answers are announced t - 

Sie onl ertae pee prizes are sent by mail each month, and 
It hes fresh diab and declamations, stories of school lif 

men, and a great variety of interesting and valuable matenals trite. ne 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


No teacher should fail to introduce it 
that will both INTEREST and EDUCATE them. Heretotore, the teacher has taught 
ood ga rade Fag al ond ane Ban tp woaioee counee! hamsy Gand $50 often he has 

power to read. Now, it is e i assis 
employ aright this new power. He must be advised oe “this, 


his pupils, for it contains reading 


WHAT TO READ ; more than this, 


year an amount of reading equal 
where commend it, Rev. Drs. Deems 


You 
vicious literature, and 
is just what they need. 


Here 


21 Park Place, New York. 
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STOP 2225" CTIRNE 


HOME AT MENT. ARG EB 
Soa nae S The fearful eects of 
Catarrh system can be stopped. Chi 
Catarrh Treatment is the only known meaus 


of positi is- 
positive, permanent care. Send for dis 
Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Trosx, 0. 
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WE must bear in mind that the ultimate 
end of education is not a perfection in the 
accomplishments of the school, but fitness 
for life, not the acquirement of habits of 
blind obedience and of prescribed diligence, 
but a preparation for independent action. 
We must bear in mind that whatever class 
of society a pupil may belong to, whatever 
calling he may be intended for, there are 
certain faculties in human nature common 
to all which constitute the stock of the fun- 
damental energies of man.—PESTALOZzZI. 





+> 


Ir is one of the wonders to those who are 
real students to see how one of far less at- 
tainments does more work and good than 
they. He speaks at a meeting of teachers 











frequently, and you do’ not’ feel that he 
presents a deep truth at all, and yet all lis- 
ten eagerly. He certainly has a hold on his 
audience. You watch to see the secret of 
his power, for you see he has it. It finally 
dawns on you that he is in earnest to use his 
one.talent, You have been so lazy with 
yours that: atlast no one expects anything 
of you: Thus we have principals of schools 
supposed to be talented men, but-who do no- 
thing to direct educational thought. 


‘Overworking the Undeveloped Brain, 








The excessive use of an immature organ 
arrests its development by diverting the 
energy’ which should be appropriated to its 
growth; and consuming it in work. What 
happens to horses which are allowed to run 
races too early happens to boys and girls 
who are overworked at school. The com- 
petitive system as applied to youths has pro- 
duced a most ruinous effect on the mental 
constitution which this generation has to 
hand down to the next, and particularly the 
next-but-one ensuing. : 

School work should be purely and exclu- 
sively directed to development. ‘“‘ Cram- 
ming” the young for examination purposes 
is like compelling an infant in arms to sit 
up before the muscles of its back are strong 
enough to supportit in the upright position, 
or to sustain the weight of its body on its 
legs by standing while as yet the limbs are 
unable to bear the burden imposed on them. 
A crooked spine or weak or contorted legs is 
the inevitable penalty of such folly. An- 
other blunder is committed when one of the 
organs of the body—to wit, the brain—is 
worked at the expense of other parts of the 
organism, in face of the fact that the mea- 
sure of general health is proportioned to the 
integrity of development, and the functional 
activity of the body asa whole in the har- 
mony of its component systems. No one or- 
gan can be developed at the expense of the 
rest without a corresponding weakening of 
the whole.—Lancet. 





Opening the Schools. 





Practically, the school year begins in Sep- 
tember. At this moment millions of chil- 
dren are to be seen wending their way along 
the city streets, along the highway in the 
country towards the school-room. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of teachers will welcome 
them. Certainly one cannot but be filled 
with deep emotion when he contemplates 
the scene. For the occasion is furnished for 
exerting an influence that will last forever. 

What faith there is in the school, Could 
we by some magic means see this immense 
army of children on their way, we should 
comprehend more clearly the expectant feel- 
ing in the minds of the parents. They feel 
that they can part with their precious chil- 
dren because the teacher will do them a 
greater good. 

What inadequate preparation has been 
made by many.communities/! Neglected, 
unsightly buildings ; neglected and unsight- 











ly furniture. These things produce lasting 
impressions. One generation accustomed to 
such a scene, thinks it good enough for the 
next. Uncomfortable seats, no apparatus, 
no attractive features are the rule. 

There is no advance on the past. As the 
teaching was last year, so it will be this 
year. There was a young untried person in 
the teacher’s place last year, and there is an- 
other of the same sort this year. The rou- 
tine of classes in reading, etc., pursues its 
round. The activity demanded by child- 
hood is suppressed ; there soon settled down 
on the children a stupor just such as preced- 
ed last vacation. 

The teacher deals with the facts of arith- 
metic, etc., but omits the facts of life. The 
children learn to recite the words in their 
books, but they learn nothing of nature, no- 
thing of science, nothing of what is close at 
hand. Let us not undervalue the brave and 
conscientious teachers in our land, but let us 
ask, Have they a stock of general knowl- 
edge? Bits of biography and history, facts 
about cities, events, a knowledge of authors 
and inventors, a comprehension of the way 
in which the world’s work is carried on— 
how these brighten the pupil’s path ! 

The work in the schools is too often not in 
accordance with the principles of education. 
The course of study is followed closely, 
there are questions and answers, but queerly 
enough no educational processes. The power 
teach lies in the teacher—not in the thing 
learned. Skill devises a way in which a 
piece of glass shall make an invisible thing 
to be clearly seen. Skill, we say, does this - 
it is skill in the teacher that teaches. , 


+> 





The Educational Platform. 


It is estimated that 75,000 teachers will 
have assembled this summer in their coun- 
ties at institutes and conferences. More 
have assembled this year than ever before. 
They must remain together from one to 
twelve weeks and separate. Undoubtedly 
much real good will result to the schools: 
these gatherings indicate progress. But for 
want of a definite plan our progress is not 
what it might be. There must be a plan. 
That plan must have for its main object the 
elevation of the teacher. As it now stands, 
there is little encouragement for him to 
make a long and careful preparation for his 
important duties. He feels this too keenly. 
Yet it is plain that only those who have 
made this preparation should be allowed to 
teach. The candid teacher admits this. 
Here is adilemma. It will not pay to make 
professional preparation; none but those who 
have had it should teach. 

We believe the solution lies with the 
teachers themselves. It seems much like 
the situation at the close of the Revolution- 
ary War. Freedom was gained, but there 
was too much freedom ; by strenuous exer- 
tions, by argument and debate the people 
finally limited their powers. This must be 
attempted now in respect to education. A 





process of limitation is really in progress. 
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The teacher must comprehend the situation. 
A survey of the field leads to the belief that 
if the foundation principles were discussed; 
decided action would be taken. . Let us state 
some of these principles. 

1. The teachers of each county should ob- 
tain legal powers like the churches, and 
meet and organize. The main object should 
be to advance themselves in the science and 
art of teaching, and hence they should found 
a county educational school. The directors 
of this might be those in the county who 
hold life certificates from State Supt., Nor- 
mal School, etc., the County Supt. being a 
director ex officio. Those who wish to teach 
should be put into this county educational 
school and by it be prepared. It would con- 
duct a preparatory course and give diplomas 
good for one year to those who frequent it: 
It should know the condition of education in 
every part of the county. It should make a 
report annually to the State Supt. 

2. These County Educational Associations 
should choose delegates to a State Associa- 
tion which should meet annually at. least. 
These delegates should, we. think, hold life 
certificates and be actually teaching. 

3. The State Association should cheose 
State Directors of Education who should 
have the oversight of the State Normal 
Schools(State Educational Schools.) It should 
arrange one year courses in them for those 
who want diplomas good, for two or 
three years. It should know the condition 
of education in every part of the State and 
make an annual report to the Legisla- 
ture. 

In this plan the teachers would have 
thrown on them the task of preparing 
teachers. Who shall determine the. teach- 
er’s qualifications ? Some lawyer who can- 
not get enough of law practice to make a 
living ? Some doctor whose patients are few 
and far between? Some politician who is 
too lazy to work? There are many of this 
class who will not favor any plan like the 
above. 

And it will be objected that the teachers 
would perform their work in a crude manner. 
Nodoubt. But they could learn by experi- 
ence. They would make mistakes, they 
would undoubtedly exhibit self-conceit, self- 
sufficiency, and, perhaps, still larger faults. 
But what of that? The educational people 
should oversee education. 

Let us, then, aim at this needed change. 
Let us begin ix this Empire State to think 
of these things. Let us think of advancing 
education, of planting it on a higher and 
better ground than it has been on. 





Traouers of the young children cannot be too often re- 
minded that things which are very clear to them may not 
be so clear to their scholars. To the child just begin- 
ning to attend Sunday-school every unusual expression 
isa puzzle. “Why is Palestine called the Holy Land?” 
asked a little girl of her teacher the other day. “Is it 
because there is no sia there?” That was a very natural 
interpretation to put upon the expression. Yet the reason 
why Palestine is called the Holy Land was so evident to 
the teacher that she had used the phase over and over 
again without thinking that it was necessary to explain 
it. Teachers of primary classes are more apt to err in 
giving too few, thanin giving too many, explanations. 
Are you quite sure that your scholars understand all the 
common expressions which you use.—S. S. 7imes. 





Vassar College receives the sum of $130,000 by the 
will of the late Matthew Vassar. $50,000 is to be devot- 
ed to the scholarship and educational tunds and the re- 
mainder of $80,000 to the Vassar College professorships. 
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For the Scnoor Journat. 
Lessons in History. 
For the Primary{Class.’ 

The great outlines of history must first be given; to 
these the more important particulars must be added by 
slow degrees. History must first appear to the child in 
the form ot a story; it must be invested with interest. 
Let the teacher begin with the history of his own country. 

Children, I will tell you about our country. It was 
once inhabited by Indians. Here is a picture of one. 
They lived in the torests—the woods, for the country 
there was all covered with trees and bushes. There 
were no towns, no cities, no railroads, all dense woods, 
There was a man in Europe by the name of Christopher 
Columbus who believed there was a great country here, 
while all of the others did not. This was a long time ago 
—about 400 years ago. He got three small ships and 
some men‘and sailed out on the ocean to find out if there 
was a country here. ¢ Atter sailing @ long time he come 
to the land. Then he went back and told the others and 
they come over—a great many of them. Your grandfather 
perhaps, or your grandfather's father, or grandfather came, 
and the trees were cut down and cities were built. They 
fought with the Indians, and had many battles with the 
English who wanted to rule the country. At last, the 
English took away ‘heir armies and we have had peace 
since. The Americans have been very busy in building 
railroads and schools and putting up factories and ell such 
things. You are an American and so am I—because we 
live in America. On some other day I will tell you some 
more about our country. 

Now I will ask you some questions. 
America ? ete., etc. 

Here the great outline is given. It would be unwise to 
say who Columbus was, and that Isabella sent him and 
that he landed on an island, etc., ete. Put ia the great 
line first, by slow and gradual* efforts add the lesser 
features, 
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Who discovered 





For the Scnoot JOURNAL 
Lessons in Drawing. 


For the Primary Class. 

The great difficulty in teaching Drawing is that the 
teacher cannot draw. This deficiency must be removed as 
soon as possible, But this is not the place to teach the 
teacher to draw, but rather to show how drawing must be 
taught. 

We propose to begin with objects, for this is the only 
way; drawing from copies is only copying at the best, it 
is of some help it is true, but only when interspersed 
With real drawing. Let the teacher get a cube, say one 
foot square, a box covered with white paper, so that 
it will reflect the light, will answer. Place it on a stand 
say three feet in hight; this may be made by any carpen- 
ter with three legs so as to fold up when notin use. Let 
the pupils first use slates. Some of the following exercises 
should be given; it will take a long time to master them; 
five or ten minutes each day is enough, 

1. Let the teacher stand at the black-board and draw 
perpendicular lines and let the pupils draw them on their 
slates—one inch in length. Now walk about and see that 
the pencils are long, sharp, correctly held and that the 
lines are fine and even and truly made. 

2. Let the teacher stand at the black-board and draw 
horizontal lines one inch in length. Suggestions and 
cautions as above. 

3. Let the teacher stand at the blackboard’ and draw 
right oblique lines (slanting from the right to the left) one 
inch in length. Suggestions and cautions as above. 

4. Let the teacher stand at the blackboard and draw 
left-oblique lines (slavting from the left to the right) one 
inch in length. Suggestions and cautions as above. 

The pupils should have a cheap measure ot some kind, 
and apply it to see that the line is an inch ia length. 

5. Draw lines one half inch in length. 

6. Draw lines one and one half inches mm length. 

7 Draw curves (an inch from point to point) curving to 
the right, 

8. Draw curves curving to the left. 

9. Draw curves curving upwards. 

10. Draw curves carving dowawards. 

The lines will be drawn at first from right to left be- 
cause this is the easier. Next teach to draw trom left 





to right. 
Let it be clearly understood that these are exercises; 





that they are to trajn the pupil’s hand; that they,are 
to be continue: 


not 
to tire him, or disgust him. Ain 
at yy neatness, cleanness ot line. See that 
the body is in a good position, that the pencil is properly 
hla ™ * 

Tne best way is to begin with number 1 at each lesson 
then seeing it is pretty well done by passing around, call 
out-“NS, 2” and still. passing around, look at the slates 
and say “keep the ends even,” “draw them parallel,” “2 
light line,” etc., ina tone loud enough-to be distinctly 
heard all over.the room. Then call out “No. 2 mght to 
left,” and let them draw these one minute, while you 
pass about, then call out “No. 3” and let them draw their 
exercises one minute. Then pause, commend al! who have 
taken pains, 

The cube being mounted on the, tripod-stand, go back 
among the pupils and with a blackboard (a small light one 
can be set up for the time) before you show how the 
drawing is to be done. Take a ruler or a pencil and hold 
it out at arms length and measure by shutting one eye, 
(having the top of the pencil coincide with the top of 
the line and then sliding the thumb down to coin- 
cide with the bottom), (1) the height of the perpen- 
dicular line nearest to you—mark this on the 
blackboard of the same length, (2) measure the height 
of the other perpendicular lines and mark them cn 
the blackboard, (3) measure the distance of the perpen- 
dicular lines from each vther by the horizontal lines and 
put them in. (4) Finish up the figure. Having done 
this while the pupils were looking at you, then say 
“now we will alltry it.” Erase the figure ard tell them 
(1) to measrre the perpendicular line nearest and put it 
on their slates, Show them by doing it on the blackboard. 
(2) Let them measure the other perpendicular lines. 
Show them by doing it on the blackboard. (3) Measure 
the distance of the perpendicular lines for each other by 
the horizontal lines, Show how it is done on the black- 
board. Pass around and see if they have caught the idea. 
Probably one fourth will; say a few encouraging words 
and close the lesson. 

Never tire them out or scold them, for it will disgust 
them with drawing. 





For the Scnoor, JOURNAL, 
Lessons in Science. 





(Let the teacher have a large tin pan, a pitcher of 
water, and a large glass tumbler.) 

To-day I shali show you a pretty experiment. Watch 
all that I do, for I shall ask you some questions, and be- 
side you will want to doit at home. J will put the pan 
on a chair so allcansee. Now I turn the tumbler upside 
down and nowI pourin the water. Do you think the 
water goes up in the tumbler? Look and see. Does it? 
What, do you say, John, your eyes are good? “ No.” 
That is right ; the water does not go up in the tumbler. 
Why not? Because there is air there. 

(It will add to the pleasure if the teacher has a bee under 
atoy-tumbler standing on asmall thin board. Put this in 
the pan. Put over it the sarge tambler and pour io 
water. Ita mouse in a small cage can be got, it is still 
better, or a bird.) 





. How to Secure Obedience. 


You cannot get it by demanding or claiming it; by de- 
claring that you will have it; or even by explaining to 
your scholars how useful and indispensable it is, Obed:- 
ence is a habit, and must be learned like other habit:, 
rather by practice than by theory; by being orderly, not 
by talking about order. 

There are some things on which it is well to draw 
out the intelligence and sympathies of a child, and to 
make bim understand the full reason and motive of what 
you do. But on this point, I would not, except upon 
rare and special occasions, enter into any discussions, 
or offer any explanations. All entreaty—“Now do give 
me your attention ; ”"—all self assertions—“I will have 
order; ”—-all treats—“If yon don’t attend to"me J will 
punish you,” are in themselves signs of weskness. They 
beget and propagate disobedience; they never really 
correct it. All noise and shouting aggravate the evil, 
and utterly feii to produce more than a temporary lu!! st 
best. 





‘**He who in quest of silence ‘silence’ hoots, 
Is apt to make the hubbub he imputes.” 
Ail talk about discipline in @ school is in fact mischiev- 
ous. To say “I ought to be obeyed” is to assume that 4 
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bild’s knowledge is to be the measure of his obedience, 
to invite him t+ discuss the grounds of your authority, 
perhaps to dispute it. A nation, we know, is in an ab- 
normal state while its members are debating the rights of 
man or the fundamental principles of government. There 
should be underlying all movements and political activity, 
asettled respect for law and a feeling that law once made 
must be obeyed. So no family life of a right kind is pos— 
ible sf the members treat the authozity of the parent as 
‘ap open question. 

‘The duty of obeying is not s> much a thing to be learned 
perse. Jt must be learned before the learning of anything 
else becomes possible. It is like food or air in relation to 
our bodily lives; not a thing to be sought for and possessed 
for itself, but an antecedent condition, without which all 
other possessions become impossible. So it is not well in 
laying down a school cule to say anything about the 
penalty which will fall upon those who transgress it. 
Show that you do not expect traatgression; and then, 
ifit comes, treat it—as far as you can with perfect 
candor and honesty do so—as something which sur- 
prises and disappoints you, and for which you must 
apply some remedy rather for the scholar’s sake than your 
own. 

Now, the first way to secute obedience to commands 
is to make every rule avd regulation you lay down the 
subject of careful previous thought. Determine on the 
best course, and be sure you are right. Then’ you will 
gain confidence in yourself, and without "such confidence 
authority ie impossible. Be sure that if you have any 
secret misgivings as to the wisdom of the order you 
give, or as to your own power ultimately to enforce it, 
that misgiving will reveal itself in some subtle way, and 
your order will not be obeyed. 

And when rules and orders descend to details, your 
@upervision should be so perfect that you will certainly 
know whether in all these details the orders have been 
obeyed or not. Unless you can make arrangements for 
detecting a breach of law with certainty, do not lay down 
a law at all. It may be replied to this, that an attitude 
of habitual suspicioun is not favorable to the cultivetion of 
self-respect in a scholar; and that you want often to trust 
him, and show you rely on his honor. True. The de- 
velopment of the conscience and of the séntiment of 
honor is one of your highest duties; but in cases ‘where 
you can safely appeal to the sense of honor, it is mot a 
command which is wanted, but a wish, a principle, a re- 
quest. You explain that a certain course of action is 
right or desirable or honorable in itself; and you say to 
your scholar, “Now I think you see what I mean; I shall 
trust you to do it.” That is, your part in some degree 
with your own prerogative as a governor, and invite him 
to tuke ashare in his self-government. But you do net 
put your wishes into the form of a command in this case 
Oommands are for those in whom the capacity for se!f- 
command is impertectly developed; and in their case 
vigilance does not imply suspicion; it is for them ab- 
solutely deedtul to know that when you say a thing it 
has to be done, you mean for certain to know whether it 
isdone or not. Involuntary and mechanical obedience 
has to be learned first; the habit of conscious, voluntary, 
rational obedience will come by slow degrees.—From J. 
@. Frren’s Lectures. 
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Talks with Pupils. 





HELPING THE TEACSER. 

We are all here in such good order that I want to have 
anice little chat with you. I want to have the best 
school ever heard of, and if you will help, every one of 
you, we can do it, Are you all willing te help? Of 
course you are. Now, how shall we become a good 
school ?. I will tell you. The school must be made like 
those persons we like best. 

This morning I saw Maggie “on her way to-.school : 
with her was Jeonie—they are great friends. Why does 
Maggie like Jennie so ‘well? Well, one reason is that 
she is so neat, She always comes with clean clothes, 
clean hands, clean shoes, Then, another is that she is 
kind ; we love those who are kind. Then she thinks of 
other persons beside herself—she is unselfish. Let us all 
try to have these traits, and we shall have a school every 
one will love. 

T have four pupils who try hard every jay to be better, 
and to help make things go pleasantly. I think to-mor- 


row there will be five or six. I shouldn't wonder if there 
were ten. 

I will tell you how you can help very much. When 
you see Iam busy then watch over yourselves. Say to 
yourself, “the teacher does not see me, but I will not be 
mean and selfish and dishonorable for all that. Let us 
try it to-day. Now we will sing. 





For the Bomoon Jounna.. 
Lessons in Literature. 





LONGFELLOW. 

Let the teacher procure a photograph of Longfellow, 
and holding it in her hand say—“ Scholars, I am going to 
tell you about a famous American; his name is Henry 
Longfellow ; he is a poet ; he has written a great deal of 
beautiful poetry. Here is bis picture ; he is getting old, 
but we hope he will live a great many years yet. I will 
write on the blackboard one of his poemsand we will 
learn it. It is about children. It is called “ The Children’s 
Hour.” 

Let the children read this in concert with the teacher. 
Explain all the words that need explanation and try and 
show how hvautiful and sweet the pocm is. By repeating 
the poem a few times the children will learn it. 





Questions, 


What is the clock for? 

What kind of figures are on its face ? 

How much faster does the minute hand move than the 
hour hand ? 

How many different kinds of figures? 

Ts ice the same as water? 

How do you know? 

What makes the water turn to ice? 

How can you turn ice into water ? 

When water boils what becomes of it ? 

When rains falls what becomes of it ? 

Where does the rain come from? 

How does the water get up in the sky? 

What is a trade? 

Teil me the names of five trades. 

The making of coverings for the feet, is called what 
trade ? 

What does the shoemaker uss? 

Where does leather come trom ? 

Which side of the leather is blacked, the hair side or 
flesh side ? 

How is the hair taken off? 

What makes the leather so firm ? 

Name some kind of leather ? 

Name some things made of leather ? 

How does the shoemaker make a living ? 

How do most people make a living ? 

Is it not valuable then to know how to work ? 





Object Lesson. 





LEATHER. 

oes lessons may be divided into five great classes, 
L. Those that exercise the perceptive faculties and furnish 
an occasion to use a new term. 2. Those that in addi- 
tion to this exercise the conceptive faculties, 3. Those 
that in addition give precision and certainty to the con- 
ceptive faculty. 4. Those that trace resemblances, etc. 5. 
Those that employ the ju nt, etc. The one here 
given is of the simplest kind. The teacher selects sev- 


he ieces of leather. ; She holds up one before the 
class. 
What is this? “ Leather.” Yes, that is right. Now 


let us see what we can find out about it. You know if 
you carry home ary package your dog or cat will be curi- 
ous about it, and will come and smell of it and find out 
all hecaa. If we are smart we can find out a great deal 
about this piece of leather. See, J bend it ; do you know 
what that quality is? I will tell you—Flewible. (Writes 
on blackboard.) I put it up to my nose ; you may smell 
of it. Has ita smell? “ Yee, sir." What do we say 
of things that have a smell? (Severa! answers.) I will 
tell you. Odorows. (W.B.) There are two things we 
have learned. Let us try again, I pull it hard ; it holds 
together. What do you say of that? Strong. Yes; we 
also say tough. (W.B.) Let ys try again. I hold it up 
to the light—does light come through it or is it like 
board. Try it. Can you see through it? Nu, sir. What 





- |do we say of such things? Iwilltell you. Opaque. (W. 


B.) Now we have found out that leather is flevidle, odor- 
Yous, tough and opaque. 


Is it used for anything now in this room? Look 
around. Well, John. “ For shoes.” (W. B.)  Any- 
thing else? “For gloves.” (W. B) Yes, And it is 
used for harness aud trunks, saddles, pocket books and 
many other purposes. 

Now, John may say something about leather. “Leather 
is tough.” Another, “ Léather is odorous.” Another, 
“ Leatber is flexible.” 





for the Somoo. Jovawasn. 
Lessons in Reading. 





The teacher takes a boy’s hatin her hand and holding 
it before the class says: ‘‘ What is this?” «A hat. “Yes, 
it isa hat. It is Jobn’s bat. He wears it to keep his 
head warm. I will tell you sometiing curious about a 
het. A boy was walking over a bridge and the wind 
blew his hat off and it wert sailing away, and finally. it 
fell into deep water. He thought he had lost it, but. a 
little black dog rushed into the water and caught it, and, 
brought it to the shore. The dog belonged to anotLer 
boy, who was fishing. Was not that a good dog? Well, 
to-day we will talk about a hat and have a good time, T 
will draw a picture of a hat on the blackboard and you 
may draw one on your slates if you can, 

Do you sce the band? Do youseethe brim? There is 
the hat and here is the picture of the hat. You cannot 
wear the pictrre, can you? Now I will put on the word, 
hat. There it is—Hat. You may write it. Now we 
have the hat, here itis ; then there is the picture of a hat 
and there is ths word. 

Look at the word hat; it has three letters init. I will 
put the hat behind me. You think how it looks. I will 
cover up the picture and you may think how it looks, I 
will cover up the word and you may think how it looks The 
word does not look ‘like a hat at all, does it? Well, it 
meaus hat, so that when you see it you know just what 
is meant. If I should write that on a card ard you 
should take it home your mother would say “hat” when 
she saw it. 

TEACHING THE ARTICLES A AND THE, 

The teacher must proceed carofully, so that the child 
will pronounce the articles correctly. Drawing the hat, 
once more she says, whatis it? Then she puts an A be- 
fore it and says, “A hat” (giving the ooscure sound to the 
A) ; the pupils pronounce it after her in concert and singly. 
Then she puts the A before the word hat and says, “A 
hat.” They hoth mean the same, don’t they? Now I 
will rub out the picture and we have “A hat” written on 
the board. 


Question Box. 








Please favor me by advising which isthe best book that 
treats of colors and where I can get it. W. H. H. 

[The best work that we now,know of is Oalkins’ Object 
Lessons, published by Harper Brothers; price $1.50. We 
send it postpaid for this sum.} 


Will you please to start this question and open it tor 
discussion in your columns ?—“ What is Education?” L. 

[This is a good question, and we thank Mr. L, for sug- 
gesting 1t. , Who will have’something to say short and 
sharp. Let us hear from many.] 


A teacher who has been 15 years in the school-room 
happened to take up a stray number of the Teacuers’ In- 
stitute of 1880, and was so impressed with its contents 
that he wished for some more, and of recent date. I ad- 
mire the spirit of the Instrrorz. I should think every 
teacher would take it. Success to it. &, SP. 

[There are reasons enough why a teacher should take 
the Institute, but many will not listen to reasons. There 
are some out of every ten, who, if they had the money, 
would prefer peanuts, candy, and nick-nacks; there will 
be some out of ever ten being literary in taste that will 
take a paper that has stories in it, and be dreadfully intec- 
ested about the impossible lovers in it; there will be some 
out of every ten whodon't want to know about educa. 
tion—they bate the school, but must have the money. 
Will any of those classes take the educational? Not. if 
they know themselves. —Ep.} 





Pa.—County Supt. J. R. Spiegel, of Westmoreland Co., 


a| has planned to have a great institute Dec, 26, He has 


secured Prof. Ladd, John B. Gough, Theodore Tilton and 
Robert Collyer. He is alive man evidently. His work 





“Live Questions” shows this to those outside of his 
county; all in his parish know him. Success to him, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES... . _ |The entire illiterate vote of the Eastern, Middle, and 





ELSEWHERE, 

A apy, who does not wish her name made public, has 
presented Princeton Theological Seminary with a gift of 
$100,000. 

Inp1ana.—Scott County is alive. The institute held 
August 29 to Sept. 2, was alive affair. Note these live sub- 
jects, “Kindergarten,” “How. to cultivate a love of Truth- 
fulness,” “Life and work of Horace Mann,” “The Metric 
System,” “How Teachers Retrograde,” “How to secure 
Punctuality.” Each day ended-with quotations from some 
prominent author. 

New Jerszy.—We have determined to give special ate 
tention to news from New Jersey. Mr. W. D. Myers, of 
Bayonne, N. J., long a successful teacher in the state will 
conduct the department; he will do this to encourage and 
aid every effort made for the advancement of the educa- 
tional interests of the state. All N.J. news items may 
be addressed to W. D. Myers, 21 Park Place, New York. 


Mo.—A Normal Institute at Carrolton, Mo., closed Fri- 
day, August 19, 1881, after a session of one month, enrol- 
ling 107 teachers. A system ot district institutes was 
planned for the county, to be held during the year. We 
also made arrangements for an institute next summer of 
one month. Prof, W. D. Dobson was institute instructor 
this session. The Teacners’ Institute is quite popular 
with the teachers of this county. 


Tue Hartford Courant saysof the Chinese students in 
this country that when they have entered a school or 
college, or taken up astudy, they have forthwith proceed- 
ed to step to the head of the school and to master the 
whole of the study. It has been amazing to see how, in a 
strange country, speaking a foreign and peculiarly diffi- 
cult language, they have managed, in so many ways on £0 
many occasions, to beat their American boy associates. 


Up to 1870 there was no provision for common-schoo!l 
education in England ; but now, both in England and 
Scotland, parents are required by law to provide elemen- 
sary education for their children between the years of five 
and fifteen. In 1879 there 10,111 prosecutions in London 
for not sending children to school according to law, 5,648 
in Liverpool, and 2,556 in Birmingham, and the law is 
felt to be a valuable assistance. 

Awmarnst.—Dr. L. Sauveur has just finished a most suc- 
ceasful course at his Saveur school of languages at Amberst. 
The number of pupils was 220; 130 attended the French 
classes, about?the same number in German; 45 were in 
Latin and 15 in Greek. It is interesting to note that 
teachers (mostly) came for instruction from fifteen dif- 
ferent states, [the New England States and New York 
leading off. Probably every one of these are teachers of 
real merit, and the assembling for instruction 1s a beautiful 
feature. Dr. Sauveur deserves thanks for his earnest and 
enlightened labors. 


Sour West Missovrt.—A most successful Normal In- 
stitute was held in Dade Co. The attendance was not 
very large, not over fifty teachers, but a more industrious 
and appreciative class have not often been seen. Prof, J. 
8. McGher of our State Normal Sckool was the conductor. 
He is a noble and practical worker, and has been a power 
to lift the schools from the ruts of fogyism. Teathers in 
this part ot the state are beginning to realize the import- 
ance of a better preparation, and better understanding of 
subjects to be taught. A large namber have learned that 
it pays to attend these teachers meclings—but, Alas! there 
are a few (?) Yes, who know too much, It is impossible 
for them to make improvement. This class is. not small 
in this part of the state, and this same class are filling 
many of our school houses to-day. 


Sratistios show that in 1870 the voting population of 
the United States was 7,623,000; the voting population 
of the Southern States being 2,775,000. The number of 
illiterate voters in the United States is 1,580,000; in the 
Sonthern States 1,123,000. Twenty per cent. of the en- 
tire population of the United States and ,forty-five per 
cent of the population of the Southern States cannot read 
their own ballots. There were 9,297,000 votes cast at the last 
election, and it is estimated that from twenty-one to twen- 
ty-two per cent of this number were cast by men unable 
to read the names on the ballot. Sixteen Southern States 
contained one third of the whole vote of the country, and 
three quarters of that vote was ‘literate. In the State 
ot New York there are 77,120 voters unable to read. 
Pennsylvania has 67,108; Illinois, 4,477; Ohio, 48,971. 


Western States amounts to 475,000. Most of this. illiter- 
acy isin cities, andit is rapidly. growing, 1870 showed 
the illiteracy of our voters at one sixth of our population, 
and 1880, one fifth in this State alone. These figures, if 
they mean anything, mean that compulsory school laws 
are absolutely necessary. 

SensationaL Litenatuas—It-is-all-very well to talk of 
the duty of the parents “supervising the children’s read- 
ing,” but who shall surprise the parents? Plainly, the 
authorities in charge of the libraries. The circulation of 
trashy and immoral books must be: restricted, if we are 
not to see within a short time the most frivolous and-de- 
basing influences freely at work in the great mass ot 
society. Remove the temptation and you have removed 
the evils arising from its influence. When the better 
classes of thinking men and women are sufficiently 
awakened to their responsibility in the premises and 
bring their influence to bear upon the management of our 
public libraries, the reform will be speedy ana radical. It 
is well to remember that the evil is daily approaching the 
point where all restraining measures will be useless.— 
Boston Traveler. 

Tux massing of humanity in our cities is favorable to 
the growth of schools and the means of intelligence ; hence 
the superior intellectual life there.- This superiorty is 
daily drawing some of the best tamilies from the country 
—families that the country cannot well spare. And this 
also explains why boys leave the old country home for 
the city. It is not because they are lazy, but because of 
the superior attractions belonging to things of the mind. 
Raise the’intellectual life of the country up to the level 
of its physical and moral life and the boys and girls will 
not wish to leave the dear old homestead, and farmers will 
become the most influential class of the nation, inventing 
their own machinery, and able by the help of science—we 
have reason to believe—to make two blades of grass grow 
where there is one. The condition of his district: school, 
then, should be the farmer's first care. A good school is 
his greatest need, The insolation of country life makes 
the school problem a difficult one, but it can be mastered. 
After the course in the district school has’ been thorough- 
ly mastered, let him send to the nearest best school of 
higher grade, and so on till his children are equal in in- 
tellect to those of the city. Indeed, instead of its being 
true that the farmer does not need much school education, 
he really needs a better one than his city cousin; The 
daily contact of men of many minds and the many means 
of intellectual growth near at hand makes the man of the 
city intelligent, even though his school training may have 
been brief. The means of mind-growth is largely out of 
the reach of the country man.—Lewistown Gazette. 

PennsyLvanta.—The State Teachers’ Associotion met 
this year on the southwest corner of the State, at 
Washington. It was,not very largely attended. Jesse 
Newlin, the president, read an able address on elementary 
education. 

J. C. Dolan discussed the “Importance of Mutual 
Science to the Teacher.” Rev. Jessé B. Young discussed 
the subject ‘‘ What are the young people reading?” He 
claimed that there was great carelessness on the part of 
teachers and parents. Good reading helped on the work 
of the teacher ; bad reading destroyed it. It was a very 
able puper. 

Rey. Mr.jSteck of Indiana read a paper on “ The Hero 
recognized and unrecegnized.” 

Prof. E. O. Lyte presented a report on “ Teacher’s Stud- 
ies and Degrees.” He favored the granting of degrees to 
teachers by normal schools. This was discussed. 

Prof, J. A. Cooper of Edinboro spoke on the “‘Appli- 
ances and Apparatus for elementary education.” This 
was also discussed. 

J. Q. Stewart read a jpaper on “ Needed legislation.” 
This was discussed by Supt. Prather, A. J. Palm and 
others. 

Dr. N. C. Schaeffer of Kutztown read a “ Plea for the 
study of esthetics,” 

8. J. Craighead discussed “‘ Local Institutes,” Supt, 
Spiegle followed with pertinent remarks, also Prof. Beard, 
Supt. Baer and others. 

L. H. Darling of Allegheny read an address on the “High 
school question.” A. M. Gow read a live paper on “ Mis 
takes of the schools.” This was discussed by Dr. Schyef- 
fer, Hays and others ; the normal schools were hit rather 
hard. 





Mist Patridge of Philadelphia gave an account ef her 
visit to the Quincy schools. 





-Dr, Wickersham. gave an account of: the meeting of the 


National Association at Atlanta 

* Btate Supt. Higbee gave an address on the “ Importance 
of retaining the services of qualified teachers.” Eulogies on 
Dr. S. S. Haideman, Andrew Burtt and others were de. 
livered. J, P. Andrew of Pittsburg was elected president ; 
G. P. Beard and Mary L, Deems vice-presidents. 

Ir any one is writing history of the development oj 
American originality he should devote a very large chap. 
ter to the Chautauqua Assembly. The fact is that the 
Chautanqua Assembly is the visible centre ‘of the greatest 
university inthe world, for the stadents number about 
twenty five thousand and the course of study is practically 
endless. No one can overestimate the influence of Oxford 
or Cambridge, Harvard or Yale, but while many of the 
students at these educational centres are there against 
their will, and a majority of the remainder are so young 
that most lessons stuff their memories rather than feed 
ther minds, every member of a Chautauqua “circle” is 
willingly so, bemdes being old enough to perceive his own 
ignorance and busy enough with other affairs to avoid the 
fault of reading more than he can think about. The four yerr 
“course” provided by the Chautauqua system is as broad ss 
that of any college; it omits the dead languages, but this 
omission.is more than counterbalanced by the great at- 
tention paid to ancient history and to art literature and 
natural science. On completing this course, which is 
pursued individually or in local . “circles,” the summer 
gathering being-but avery small part. of the programme, 
the student is far better fitted to_ pursue any special post- 
graduate course than the majority of college graduates are. 
Besides the many persons who are studying alone on the 
association's plan and by the aid of admirable suggestions 
continually provided by mail, there are nearly a thousand 
local circles, numbering from two or three students toa 
thousand ; these are found in every State in the Union, 
and even in Alaska, Mexico, the Sandwich Islands, Japan 
and India. How many thousands ot women this course 
will save from becoming gossips! How many thousands 
of men it will raise to the level of the best educated and 
mest fully informed of their neighbors! Every family in 
which there is a Chautauqua student will learn unconsci- 
ously that life is worth living for more than mere food 
and clothing.—N. Y. Herald. 


Wisconsm.—J. C. Rathbun, Superiatendent of Buffalo 
County asks of School Boards these questions : 

Are the school-room doors tight ? Do the window sashes 
fit? Isthe house so banked up that the floor is warm 
The school house should be so fixed, before school,begins, 
that “ Yzs” maybe answered to all of these questions. 
Sand is the best material for banking. 

Have the upper sashes of the window so ‘arranged, that 
they can be lowered two and a half or three inches. Fit 
a board, a foot or fifteen, inches wide, aeross the window, 
just below the opening, slanting upwards. This gives an 
upward current’ to the incoming sir,thus warming it in 
the upperJpart of the room before it comes in contact 
with the pupils, 

I again recommend eight month’s school ; in no cace 
less than seven. For an eight months’ school I think two 
months, or two anda half before Cbristmas, three or two 
and a half in the winter, and three in jthesummer, the 
preferable way of arranging the terms. For;a seven 
months’ school, two-in the fall,three-in the) winter and 
two in the summer is the best arrangement; four in the 
winter and three in the summer is not a bad one, if the 
winter term begins no later than tke middle of November. 
I think there should be at least two months in Summer. 
There are many children from six to twelve years of age, 
who cannot attend regularly in winter, on account of 
weather and distance ; they need a summer school. The 
work they do at home for the two months following the 
middle of April is very little. 

If possible, hire your teacher for the year. Be sure to 
examine the teacher's certificate. While,it is not an abso- 
lute measure of his or her ability to govern a school and 
to impart instruction, unless you are familiar with the 
teacher s past record, it is the best guide you have. Whea 
negotiating fora teacher, try to”sscertain what tae appli- 
cant does toward improving his qualifications ; what insti- 
tutes he has attended, what educational papers he reads 

Orange Counry.—At the teachers insitute, Professor 
Lantry took the ground that the modern modes of teach- 
ing require something novel all the time, and every (sy 
should bring something fresh and new, that interest my 
[be Kept up and some progress made, This requires 000 
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stant work and study on the part of the teacher. Prot, L..C. Dickey of Georgia, discussed partment, The people of Overton ave able to build itif 


Johonnot eaid: In country schools, it is well to consider 
with the children the processes of raising the different 
etops, in a regular and connected manner. } So also, the 
mising of domestic animals and the various uses to which 
they may be applied, either alive or after they have been 
Killed also. Agriculture, milling, textile fabrics, paper, 
iron, leather, glass, pottery. Children should be encour- 
sged to visit manufacturing establishments, to observe the 
processes, and then to write descriptions ot what they see. 
These topics cover a wide range of knowledge and afford 
an ample field from which to gather interesting facts and 
to impart much useful information, and better still, to sug- 
gest 8 course of reading and a line of investigation, which 
it followed, will add greatly to the intelligence and culture 
ot children. This will require reading and study on the 
part of the teacher, but those who enter upon it with the 
proper spirit will find themselves amply repaid for the 
time and labor expended. Prof. Johonnot took up the 
subject of “Object Teaching,” holding that every lesson 
should be an object leason in the primary schools, and 
go far as we can, we should have the object before the 
dass. For the first two months in school, have the 
pupils read only what they have made themselves. 
Three to five sentences are sufficient for the first lesson 
and the pupils should read them from the board; and in 
the course of a week they will learn as much as twenty 
sentences, not yet knowing a letter. The transition from 
script to priut 1s made very easily in a few days. The 
names of the letters wil! be learned incidentally, without 
requiring much attention. To break up bad habits of 
reading—throw aside the reader for a time, and put the 
children to reading sentences of their own making; then 
have them read very easy sentences from the book, and 
require them to be read naturally. The practice of having 
pupilscorrect each other was disapproved. It was.not 
well to develop the critical spirit too early ; it is more im- 
portant to be able todo. By writing sentences properly, 
pupils will learn to use capitals incidentally. Composition 
writing from objects should be continued for about two 
years, At first, point out ae one at . time te 
criticising too m so as to disco t upi 
nti ae oa Tp eM a E 
two or three years. 


National Educational Association, | 


The annual meeting was heldjthis year at Atlanta, July 
19, 20, 21,22. The President, J, H. Smart presided. 
Gov. Colquitt of Geo., made an address of welcome. The 
President responded in ; fitting terms. Dr, Wickersham 
and Dr, White also had words of response. President 
Smart's inaugural address on ‘‘The Value of Schools” was 
next read. Then Prof. C. C. Rounds read a paper on 
the “Ianes of Advance in Education.” Supt. A. J. 
Rickoff then read a paper on ‘‘What Shall We Teach in 
Our Elementary Schools?” This led to discussion by 
Pres. Andrews, of Marietta Colloge, Mr. Bell, Indiana 
School Journal, and others. 

In the afternoon the Department of Elementary Schools 
met. A paperon “The Philosophy of Illustration” was 
read by Mr. J. J. Burns of Okio; one on the “ Education 
of the Sensibilities,” by John W. Dowd, Toledo, Ohio. 

In the evening Gen. Eaton gave an address on the 
“ Education and Building of the State.” At the close or 
the address, which was greatly applauded, the Association 
attended a banquet at the Kimball House tendered by the 
citizens. 

Wepwzspar.—Hon. D. F. De Wolf of Ohio, read a paper 
on “Some Essentials in the Development of s School 
System.” Prof, N. A. Calkins of N. Y. City, réad a paper 
on “ The Teacher’s Work in the Development of Power.” 
Hon. M. A. Newell of Baltimore, read a paper on the 
“Revision of the Common School Curriculum.” Mra 
Louise Pollock of Washington, made some remarks on the 
“ Kindergarten System.” 

The following persons were elected as officers for the 
ensuing year—President, G. J. Orr; Secretary, W. D. 
Henkle; Treasurer, W. S. Tarbell. 

The Department of Higher Education met at 3 o'clock. 
President Moss of Indiana, read an address, and war fcl- 
lowed by Pres. Andrews of Ohio, who read paper on 
the study of “ Political Science in Colleges.” Dr. H. H, 
Tucker of Atlanta, read a paper on the “ Advancement ot 
Higher Edacation.” 

In the evening Hon. J. P. Wickersham of Pa., read s 
Paper on the “Leading Characteristics of American Sys- 
tems of Education,” 
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the paper op- 
posing free schools. _— 

Tavurspar.-—J. B, Peaslee of Cincinnati, read a paper on 
“ Moral and Literary Training in Public Schools.” Dr. A. 
W. Calhoun of Atlanta, read*a paper on “ The, Bffects of 
Student Life on the Eyesight.” Discussion of the various 
papers followed. 
~ The Department of Normal Schools was addressed by 
Prof. J. C. Gilehrist of Iowa, cn “ What Constitutes a 
Normal School.” Then T. 0. H. Vance of Kentucky, criti- 
cised normal schools severely, and the discussion was con- 
tirued. Supt. Orr declared the need of Georgia was nor- 
mal schools. 

Mrs, Pollock of Washington, D. ©., explained the Kin- 
dergarten system, and Prof. W. J. Marshall gave an illus- 
trated lecture on “ The Yellowstone National Park. 

Faivay.—Prof. E, E, White read an address*on “ Indus- 
trial Education.” Prof. Louis F. Soldan of St. Louis, read 
an address on “ The Century and the School.” 

Senator Brown of Georgia was introdaced, and made 
an address welcoming and encouraging the delegates. Mr. 
Bicknell of Boston, presented a resolution asking Congress 
to appropriate public lands fer educational purposes. Mr. 
H. J. Kimball made an address relative to the Cotton Ex- 
position to take place in Atlanta. , Prof. Harris followed 
with an address, and the Association adjourned, to meet in 
Saratoga in 1882. 








LETTERS. 





I came to this country in Feb. '77, and found two re- 
spectable school buildings, with a school in one. I en- 
gaged the other, Overton Academy, at the county town, 
and began teaching. My methods were new to the 
people of this section ; the teacher of the other school 
cried “ new-fangled teaching,” etc. I organized a liter- 
ary society in my school to meet semi-monthly, and at 
these explained my methods to my patrons and urged 
them to visit the sehool.and watch the progress of the 
children before expressing an opinion, and to the credit of 
the people of that town they heartily indorsed me as 4 
teacher. 

T sent. for the County Superintendent, and with his con- 
sent called a meeting of all school officers and teachers. 
At this we organized a teachers’ institute, to meet 
monthly. We met in different parts of the county, held 
our meeting in churches, houses and where we could. The 
Sapt. was made president ex officio, and I conducted the 
exercises. I would print programmes of these meetings 
and send them out urging the people to attend, and did 
all in my power to make them interesting, and with the 
hearty support and endorsement of the Supt. success at- 
tended the work. I preached the gospel of education in 
earnest. I urged first, a willingness to learn and educate, 
second, suitable houses, third, competent teachers. I con- 
tinued in the work till July '79, when I was called to the 
principalship of Tannehill College, in Jackson Co., an ad- 
joining county. I kept in Overton five academ‘es in suc- 
cessful opperation. The county court has added 20 cents 
on the bundred dollars worth of property as a school 
tax. Tannehill College was burned the &th of Dec., ’79. 
I finished one term in an other building, and resigned my 
position. I then turned my attention to the public schools 
of that county, and with the Co. Supt. induced the county 
court of that county to add 35 cents school taxon the 
hundred dullars worth cf property. Then the Supt. se- 
cured the town school for me to teach a model school, 
which I did to the best of my ability. 

In July, 1880, I was {chosen teacher of Language in 
Alpine Academy, and in July, 1881, I was made princi- 
pal. I found that only «ne vew school had been opened 
in this county during my absence, and not a single teach- 
ers’ meeting had been held in that year. Since my re- 
turn they have been revived and are now held monthly 
as before, and two more academies are under contract. 
In our last seasion we enrolled 135 pupils in Alpine. At 
our next teachers’ meeting I am to lecture on the “ Edu- 
cational Outlook of Overton County,” in which I shall urge 
the necessity ofa school of higher grade than the acade- 
mies. They must become feeders of a college. Overton 
has taken the lead in academical schools. The nearest 
college is eighty miles distant and no public conveyance 
{o it. The adjoining counties send to Overton tor teach- 
ers, and send their sons and daughters to the academies 
in Overton to be educated. Overton peeds and must 
have a normal school with » liberal course of study, or 





vice versa, a good college with anormal or teachers’ de- 


they would only believe it, but they are not educated to 

the;degree of liberality that is necessary fo induce them to 

give for the benefit of a school beyond their immediate. 
neighborhood. Each community builds its own academy 

or school house as it deems necessary ; beyond this they 
shake their heads, and say “we can’t build houses for other 

people, we are not able,” 

If $3,000 could be furnished as an endowment fund and 
this used in the erection of a house at or near this place, 

it would be the greatest blessing that was ever bestewed 

upon this people, and I say if any man will furnish me 

this amount I will build the house at Alpine Spring, and 
make tuition free toJall teachers of public schools in Ten- 

nessee, i.e., they are’ to teach a public school and then 
may attend Alpine the remainder of the year, the same to 
be repeated as many years as they desire. 

I believe the teachers and others of this county will 
farnish one thousand dollars, but how to raise the other 
two thousand is the question. Wouldjit do for you to 
advertise for donations or contributions? These to be 
deposited with you, or at least any that may be given in 
your city or State, and then forwarded to meor Mr. R.S 
Mitchell of Livingston. 

I do not want you to publish this woder any cir- 
cumstance. I would not have it to go before the public 
with all the J's that are in it for any consideration. I 
have written it to you that you may know ofmy work 
and that you may write whatever seemsJgood to you. I 
know you will do what you think is right, and that your 
zeal for the cause is not circumscribed by State or seo- 
tional lines. No, it is as broad as the field, and this has 
no bounds that we can see. Ifsome man who is willing 
to aid in this purpose would donate a couple of thousands, 
it would yield the greatest income here, of any place [ 
know. I mean it would accomplish more good. 

J. M. Covtson. 
Alpine Academy, Nettle Carrier, Tenn. 
(Nevertheless we publish the letter; it contains infor- 
mation that may lead some Northern mar. to invest his 
money.—Ep!Tor. 





I will try and explain a subject {that has troubled me 
somewhat. I find there is scarcely a day but what some 
subject willcome up that needs a practical illustration 
from the teacher. During my last term I devoted ten min- 
utes a day to such talks with the children. Some subjects 
I would mention beforehand and often devoted several 
days to the same subject. Some teachers have said, “ How 
foolish.” I haven't been as much surprised at the ignor- 
ance of the children as I have at my own. It has set me 
to work. The interest of the children is wonderful and it 
is a fine remedy for restlessness. I take the common 
subjects such as desk, pencil, etc. I am anxious to get out 
of this “slough of ignorance” and hope some part of your 
paper will be devoted to such information. If there isa 
work published on this subject I should be clad to know 
it. E. P. 

(This is one of the best letters we have read for a long 
time.’ Here isan honest teacher ; more than that,’she sees 
that what passes for teaching is NOT teaching. And oh! 
for the time when the children will get what they need 
in schools, They ask for bread and get astone. Teachers 
will you not aroose and like the above writer, “think on 
these things.” Go on, E. P., it exhilarates one to see you 
on the track of Rea, Tzacumne, No wonder you felt pained 
at the “three R” routine. Do you know that you are 
going over the same line of thought that led Froebel to 
his immorts! Kindergarten. Sheldon’s Object Lessons or 
Calkin's are admirablo ; we send both.—Ep. 





A “schoolmarm” has been abroad and has been so much 
pleased thereby she is impatient to tell you about it. In 
Eastern Ohio is the active educational county of Belmont. 
At its county seat, St. Clairsville, the wideawake teach- 
ers, some one hundred in number, have been holding a 
four weeks’ normal institute. Profs. T. E. Orr ot Bridge- 
port, A. A. Clark of Bellaire, Waters of Powhatan, Yar- 
hell of Barnesville, Hitchcock of St. Olsirsville, have been 
the instructors ; an active corps of hard workers, earnest 
thinkers and large-hearted Ohio men. 

Dear Insturuts, had you been there and heard a paper 
on Literature by ©. 0. Malin and its discussion by tue 
teachers, who gave so many and such good methods of 
teaching it you would have been emphatic with your 





“ Well done.” — 
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Our Institute was a gratilying success... Will you favor} ~ 


me and others by suggesting the forming of some normal 
ingtitates ic this State which teachera could attend during 
the summer months. We have many teachers in this 
county (Steuben) who would be glad to take advantage 
of such. O. J. Brakes ey. 

New York. 

(We greatly need in this State normal institutes—we 
don't mean the Teachers’ Institute of one week, and all, 
young and old, experienced and unfledged, all in one 
class, Not at all. That will not go much Jonger. We want 
a county educational school—to be held four, six or twelve 
weeks ; the object being to fit teachers to teach. “We shall 
push this matter steadily. Those who want to help will 
please let us know ; those who want to stand by and see 
others work can do so.—Epitor. 





I wish to know if my definition for a ‘decima: fraction 
is a surplus one. 

“A decimal fraction is one whose denominator is not 
usually expressed, bnt is nderstood to be 1, with as many 
ciphers annexed as there are wholly occupied places in 
the numerator ; but when not expressed is determined 
by a point placed at the left hand of the numerator.” 

Ernest Oarrer. 

(Can this be clear to the average scholar ? We doubt it.) 





Will you please answer the following questions or give 
information on the following subjects : Ist. What is the 
length of Suez Canal? What was its cost, time of its 
construction, etc.? 2nd. Aleo. give, in like .manner, a 
description of the Erie Canal in New York. 3rd. What 
is meant by the [des of March ? that is, why are certain 
days called the Idesof March? 4, Where can I get a 
book.-titled *‘ Pre-Adamites ?” What and where is grept- 
est depth of the oceans. or seas ? A. W, Smimons. 

(Here are questions that a Tennessee man wants an- 
swered. Please le! ur, have replies, as we are too busy 
to look them up.—Ep.) 





Do you think teachers should teach temperance in the 
echool-room? It would not be easy here, for one of the 
School Board is a saloon keeper. B. 

(Most certainly it must be taught. The reason intem- 
perance flourishes is becanse the teacher sticks to the mul- 
tiplication table atid leaves temperance alone. Rev. Mr. 
OCreamcheese always singled ont the wickedest sinners of 
old time and discharged his arrows on them. He feared 
to speak of the sinners in his pews. Don't be a fanatio, 
and don’t be offensive, but be manly for all that.—Ep. 





I do not thoroughly understand the theory of teaching 
primary reading. I do not think beginners learn fast 
enough, when they go to school at five and six years of 
age, I would ask you to please recommend me to a book 
treating on the art of teaching primary reading. M.K. 

Dakota. 

(There are many books that tell about Reading. De 
Graff's School-Room Guide is valuable ; price $1.50 post 
paid. But the Jourwat will have special articles on this 
ubject as well as on many others. The young children 
should be ret to work at once, and on what will advance 
them. Yon will find occupation fo. young children a 
good thing. —Eb. 





Pa.—Mrrrim County. There is alive mab at work 
here; the County Superintendent, W.0, McClenahan. Two 
years agothe A, B, © method was in vogue almost every. 
where in the county. He bas wrought a great change, 
neatly all use the word or sentence method. The means 
have been a week's institute during the winter and a few 
week's normal during the summer. ast winter a number 
of educational meetings were held and addressed by the 
County Superintendent and Mr. W. H. Schuyler, Princi- 
pal of Lowistown Academy (a very live and eartest man); 
this will be continued during this winter. By these 
means, the teacher anc the poople are built up; they ur- 
derstand what is to be done and go forward. Last year, 


a friend took the Journat and I took and than we 
exchanged. This friend has left. and I shall be deprived 
of the Journal, so I enclose the,money, forI must have 
it. It understands the needs of education better than any 
other papsr Iknow. — x. 

(It is this that we aim at; the teacher needs to 
build him up, as a teacher. This is not done by furnishing 

_ long essays, but that quickening thought that stimulates 
him to seek in well wiitten books the extended informa. 
tion he may need: Above all we ask him tote a think. 
ing worker. Irwe do this we are satisfied. To say that the 
Jovrwat makes me try to teach beiter each day pays us. 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 
The Children’s Appeal. 


Give us light amid our darkness ; 

Let us know the good from ill ; 
Hate us not for all our blindness ; 
Love us, lead us, show us kindness, — 

You can make. us what you will. 
We are willing, we are ready ; 

We would learn if you would teach ; 
We have hearts that yearn towards duty ; 
We have minds alive to beauty ; 

Souls that any height can reach. 

We shall be what you will makeus :-— 

Make us wise, and make us good ; 
Make us strong for time of trial ; 
Teach us temperance, self-denial ; 

Patience, kindness, fortitude. 

Look into our childish faces ; 

See you not our willing hearts ? 
Only love us—only lead us ; 

Only let us know you need us, 

And we all will do your parts. 

Train us ; try us ; days glide onward, 

They can ne’er be ours again ; . 
Save us ; save from our undoing ; 
Save from ignorance and ruin ; ’ 

Free us from all wrong and stain. 
Send us to our loving mothers ; 

Angel-stamped in heart and brow, 
We may be our father’s teachers ; 

‘We may be the mightiest preachers ; 

In the day that dawneth now. 

Such the children’s mute appealing, 

All my inmost soul was étirred, 
And my heart was bowed with sadness, 
When a cry, like summer’s gladness, 

Said, ‘‘ The children’s prayer is heard! 
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A Pleasant Visit to Atlanta. 





EDUCATIONAL AND OTHER MATTERS IN GEORGIA. 
By Louise Toutocx. 


“Do you really intend to go Southto the National 
meeting in Atlanta, Ga.,, in the middle of sumvher ?” my 


friends questioned me. “I certainly shall,” was my re- 
ply, andso I did. 


The meetings were heldin the Opera House and were 


well attended by the citizens. Governor Colquitt opened 
the meeting by a candid, eloquent address of welcome. 
His personal appearance impresses every one favorably, 
and seems an index to his kindly disposition and Christian 
character. I had occasion to meet him and his lovely 
family several times, for they are very much interested in 
all educational progress. Mrs, Colquitt with lier children 
and some friends attended one of my kindergarten lec- 
tures, The growth of the city is most astonishing since its 
destruction by Gen. Sherman nearly twenty years ago. 
Buildings are constantly going up and the horse-cars run in 


every direction, One track is just being laid to run to 


rome mineral springs, the peculiar feature of these being, 


that there are two springs side by side with entirely dif- 


ferent medicinal properties. Waterworks supply the city 
from the river six miles distant. 


there seem to be no houses for sale and very few for rent, 


For enterprise, the city is more Northern than any 
Southern city I ever visited, and I heard a St. Louis man 
say thatifhe had money to invest, he would certainly 
eome South rather than West. Several of the finest res- 
idences opened their doors to receive the assembled edu- 
cators, among them that of Mr. H. T. Kimball (director of 
the International Cotton Exposition, which will open next 
October and is to last three months.) But they preferred 
to remain at not too great a dis.ance from the centre of 
their operations and exercises in the large and elegant 


Markham House and Kimball Hotel. 

The Legislature is stil] in session and the National Ea- 
ucational Association was invited to visit the capital, ‘and 
Gen. Eaton made an excellent. and patriotic speech. Mr. 
Smart, from Indiana, president of the association, and Mr. 
Newell, from Maryland, also spoke, and were warmly ap- 
plauded. The people of Atlanta gave an elegant barquet 
on the second evening of;the convention, which gave all 





an opportunity to become acquainted. _ The following 
day a number of carriages were placed at the disposition 


of all the members of the association to give them a rid: 


“} around the city. An excursion tothe‘ magnificent Tallu. 


lap Falls had also been arranged for and was enjoyed by 
about ninety of our numbers. As far as I have learned, 
every one feels well satisfied with having had the mect. 
ing here ; and I have heard mapy pleased expressions for 
the many attentions shown the association by the people 
of Atlanta, Another pleasant feature of uhe meeting, one 
that was higkly enjoyed by all present, was the event of 
Senator Joseph E. Brown being introduced upon the teach- 
er's platform, and making a very appropriate and pleasing 
address. Dr. Gustavus Orr was unanimously chosen io 
be president of the National Educational Association nex: 
July, when the meeting will be held in Saratoga. 

The interest in the kindergarten method of instruction 
is quite marked[in this city, andI could not resist the 
many _importunities to remain longer and give sowe prac- 
tical demonstrations of the system. Mrs. Wm. Pee! 
daughter of the Hon, Peter Cook, has been an ardent 
admirer and earnest edvocate of the system for some time 
and is indefatigable in her efforts to see it well established 
in Atlanta. During my visit at Mr. Peel’s house I had 
the pleasure of being introduced to Mr. Grady, the genial 
and enterprising editor of the Constitution, and laying 
before him my proposition that a State scholar should be 
sent from Georgia to Washington to receive a teacher's 
training in our kindergarten normal institute there, {ree 
of expense. He replied that her board and traveling ex. 
penses had better be paid by private enterprise, he for 
one being ready to put a sum on any subscription list that 
might be started. Governor Oolquitt favored this move. 
ment and expressed his readiness to give an equal amount 
for this purpose. Vermont is represented this year in our 
normal class by a lady sent by the State superintendent 
of Public Education. 

The most pleasing teature during my two weeks’ stay 
here has been that not one expression of bitterness or sec- 
tional feeling hes been uttered by any one, unless I excep: 
what a lovely young lady teacher said about Mr, Thomas 
W. Bicknell from]Boston, that she did not think she couli 
have learned to like a Yankee, as much asshe did him. 
Kindly relationsexist between masters and servants very 
different, as tar as I have observed, from those that exist 
with us further North, and people Consider the present 
state of things far more desirable than any that existed at 
any previous time. The deepest sympathy was every- 
where expressed for the sufferings of our revered President 
and his family, with the warmest expressions of hope for 
his recovery. 


Names and Things. 


—-— 





Names are nothing save.as they represent facls or idens, 
and the pupil who knows a thing only by its name, do 
not know it, I am paintully impressed with the fact tha! 
in teaching, the tendency is to multiply terma, so that, io 
many cases, the pupil emerges. from the geography or 
grammar or natural philosophy with a collection of hard 
names lying criss-cross in his brain, and with a clear con- 


A lot of land, large 
enough for six residences, sold lately for $20,000, and 


ception of scarcely a [single principle of either science 
Occasionally my little girl comes to me to help her 
through are arithmetical quagmire, where I am, at best, bu! 
a blind guide. But I am filled with consternation when 
I take up the arithmetic. I am amazed at “the words of 
learned length and thundering sound;” and my firs 
parental impulse is to throw the arithmetic into the 
fire, and to deliver the arithmetic maker to the tor- 
mentors, for] compelling my lamb to force her way 
through such a cactus hedge of hard names, before sbe 
can reach ,the very. rudiments of numbers Ani tbe 
trouble is, that children so often do not realize that there 
is anything in arithme‘ic or grammar besides the arbitrary 
combination of these names. 

Let me go back to the arithmetic a moment, and gir? 
you an illustration ot my meaning, an illustration the su): 
stance of which is not my own. Your boy comes to you 
with his slate, and says I have to add up }, j, # 204 
I don’t know how to do it. You ask him for the rule, 
and he replies, promptly : “Reduce the fractions to a con- 
mon denominator, add the numerators, and place the su 
over the common denominator.” Well, what ig tie com- 
mon denominator? And ie begins again to repeat the 
rule from arithmetic,—to find the common. denominator 
do thus and so. Yes, but what is it atter you have found 
it? And the boy cannot tell. It means to him nothing 
but « number which he gets by a certain process, Now 
you say to him, “What have you in your poultry-yard”” 
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And” he’ replies, “Twenty chickens, fifteen geese, ten 
seven ducks, five guinea-hens, and a big pea- 
cotk.” “And how many’ does that make?” “Fifty- 
eight.” “Fifty-eight what?’ There you have him. 
Neither peacocks, geese, zor turkeys, will express the 
whole contents of his coops. He wants some term which 
will cover them all, and you give kim the words “fowls,” 
which represents all alike. And when the boy perceives 
that “denominator” is only a hard word for “name,” and 
that just as “fowls” is the common name for all his chick- 
ens and geese, so “thirtieths” is the common name for his 
three ‘fractions, for the first time common denominator 
will represent to him a fact, and not a mere name’ or rule. 
—Principles of Teaching by Rev. M. R. Vincent. 





The Kindergarten. 


Frederick Freebel died in 1852 after a lifetime spent in 
reforming tke mode of cducating children. His investi- 
gations led him to invent a new system which he called 
the ‘Kindergarten—meaning the Children’s Garden—that 
is, a place fcr children to grow in, not to be drilled, re- 
pressed-and crammed with things not understood. The 
peculiarities: of the new system were in such striking 
contrast. with the methods. in vogue in the “infant's 
s¢hool,” the “primary school,” etc., that the public were 
opposed to them ; the teachers especially objected that 
the pupil learned nothing. To all this it can only be said 
the Kindergarten assists the child io grow as a child should 
grow, Let us point out a few of the peculiarities gf the 
kindergarten. 

1. The child begins early at four and even three years 
ofage. 2. He is not usually taught to read—for the rea- 
son that the cultivation he needs can b2 better imparted 
without it. 3. In the place of books he has a great va- 
riety of materials to work with ; from these, used with 
cate and method, he learos the elements of many branches 
oi. study and the first steps in several trades and artistic 
pursuits; 4. The natural lore ofactivity is recognized as 
the means hy which education is possible ; instead of re 
pressing it, it is turned into proper channe!s and employ- 
ed. ». In all its exercises it aims to train the eye, so 
that, early in life, thé power and habit of close observation 
are gained. 6. The hand is practiced in many dexterous 
employnieots that it may be fitted to manipulate different 
materials with accuracy and ease. It has its pupils do as 
well as know ; it develops the construction as well as the 
receptive faculties (the present method disjoins thinking 
and actirg, two things which should always go together.) 
7. It encourages children to investigate for themselves and 
to see and verify what the teacher; says; the object (if 
possible) is put before them so that tney may obtain a 
clear comprehension. (The mere memorizing of facts 
others have observed iend: to undermine self-reliance.) 8 
Tt believes a love of beauty to be a sense of happiness and 
usefulness. ‘Tha harmony of colors, the charm of their 
contrasts, the grace and beauty in symmetrical forms are 
taught ina way never to be forgotten. 

Here, of cousse, is something original in its conception 
—something that strikes at the root of the A BC pro- 
cess, .Gradually the Kindergarten is being understood ; 
gradoally teachers are to be found who have imbibed its 
spirit. The pupil is looked upon as a unit, he is taught in 
his entirety, he is assisted to grow as his Maker intended. 
Such is the Kindergarten. 








Objects to be Sought in Education. 


ae 


-.Im the education of the young, two distinct objects 
need to be kept in view. One part of education is the 
discipline of all the individual powers, physical, mental 
and spiritual. Another part is the providing the future 
man or woman, ot whom the child is but the prophecy, 
with available resources against the coming day of need. 
Each of these parts is important, the one not less so than 
the other. Trained skill makes the difference between ti.e 
raw recruit and the accomplished soldier. The man with 
rasources, as contrasted with the man whois minus the 
same, is as the capitalist to the pauper. Take two boys or 
guis of.equal native capacity. Give the first every ad- 
wantage of good books, good teachers and a good home 
aad give the second mone of these, and shall the tilled 
ground not bring forth its crops of grain, while the fallow 
shall have nothing to show but weeds and a barren waste? 
Short-sighted. and ignorant ;arents sometimes murmur at 
the requirements of the class-room. “ Why,” they ex- 
claim, “must my child learn gthese long lessons? Why 
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erature which will not assist him re on the 
farm? Why must we pay our. ‘earned dollars. to 
teach our sona and daughters things | which they will never 
put to any practical use?” Why, aimply because the 
only practical wise thing a man do for his chilgren in 
these days, is to so sharpen theirjminds, stimulate their 
ideas, and cultivate their talents, thatthey shall be able 
to compete on fair and equal terms with others in the 
great world markets. Perhaps the laboriously-learned 
Latin and the grindingat the higher mathematics may 
cease when the diploma has been earned, but the power 
which came through thertoil and the grind will never be 
lost. It is the disciplined will, the logical faculty which 
has become almost automatic, the strengthened memory, 
the accustomed attention, the quick perceptiveness, and 
the flexible intellect, which each and all enable men and 
women to be better farmers, housekeepers, merchants. 
professional workers and citizens than else they could be. 
We used to write it as an axiom in our copy~books, that 
Intelligence is the Life of Liberty, and in the American 
school-house, with the Bible guarded within its precincts 
as an animating force, is the vital principle of our repub- 
lic. 

Men and women need resources of various kinds. Ma- 
ny arts and sciences should be mastered, if only in their 
alphabets, with a view to the brightness, beauty and en- 
tertainment of maturity. The little fellow of ten may pre- 
fer to spend all his out of school time in fun and frolie. 
Possibly he may regard every half-hour subtracted from 
marbles, top and ball as so much lost time. Yet the 
mother who shall oblige him to {practice on the violin, or 
to learn to use his pencil in sketching nature in her fair 
outlines and picturesque details, willbe recognized by him 
in future as‘a benefactor. Arrived at years of discretion, 
evcry human being is happier for tastes, aptitudes and 
abilities over and beyond the routine duties of his profes- 
sion or trade. As occupations whicn dignify and beautify 
life, many things which have no utilitarian value are really 
of priceless worth. 

One need rever to expect to crowd a quart intoa pint 
measure, nor to see apumpkin develop into arose. But 
an honest pint is more respectable than a shallow quart 
and a pumpkin has its legitimate place and its essentis! 
uses as certainly as the pride of the garden has both. 
Every being possessed of reason and dowered with im- 
mortality, has a right to the best. possible preparation for 
life, its cares, dutics, trials and pleasures. Every father, 
mother and teacher who have young people around them 
to instruct, are bound before God to do the best they can 
for their charges individually, and not merely by the easy 
method of stupid and wholesale cramming.—7he Christian 
Intelligencer. 
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Vassar College 





About four hundred “sweet girl graduates with golden 
hair,” from every State in the Union, here pass through a 
thorough university course, the studies of which are as 
severe as those in the colleges of Harvard and Yale. The 
grounds cover an extent of about three hundred acres, in- 
cluding a lake fed by springs, where boats are at the dis- 
posal of the students. There are also shaded walks, wood- 
land retreats, which are favorite spots for study and read- 
ing, and a large circular lawn-tennis and croquet ground, 
which is surrounded by a flower garden divided into ten- 
foot sections for each of the young ladies who have «4 
taste for floriculture. A floral society has been formed, 
and besides the privileges of using the flowers for 
botanical dissection and for personal adornment, there 
quite a rivalry among the members in the cultivation 
of the plants. The students are obliged, as a part of 
the daily routine, t> report at least one hour’s exercise, 
either in rowing, gardening. skating, croquet or gym- 
nastics. The recitation hours are from nine in the 
morning to four in the afternoon, and the pupils are 
free to spend the’ remainder of the day either in the 
building or out of doors, the latter being by far most 
popular in fine weether. Pleasnre-boats, manned by 
‘young ladies, skim across the lake with a speed that 
shows that their physical development has not been neg- 
lected, while a schedule of the dietary proves that the 
‘cramming” process for intellectual improvement is not 
done at the expense of the “inuer-man.” The delicate 
reatures devour daily (oh, tell it not in Gath!) two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of beef, mutton. or lamb, or seventy- 
five shad for dinner, after one hundred and seventy-fiye 
pounds of steak for breakfast! They ecneume three hun- 





study this language which he will never speak, or that lit- 


dred and fifty quarts of milk per diem, and one hundred 
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pounds of butter; also two-thirds of a barrel of granulat- 
ed sugar, eight pounds of coffee and five pounds of tea in 
the same time! Think of the nerves, like harps of a 
thousands strings, that are being “strung” for future cur- 
tain lectures! Canned fruits of all sorts are eaten in en- 
ormous quantities and twice a week at dinner tho fragile 
dears do away with two hundred quarts of ice-cream. 
Farinaceous food abounds. Several varieties of bread are 
alwavs on the table iu profusion. Two articles, with 
bread and butter, sre always supplied at tea. Winter 
brings buckwheat, corn and rice cakes, and from thirty to 
forty barrels ot syrup are used a year! 

In addition to the class-rooms, lecture halls, refectories 
and dormitories, are a school and gallery of art museums 
of natural history, geology, botany and other kindred 
sciences, a riding-school and a chapel. In the main build- 
ing are students’, teachers’, and officers’ rooms, a telephone, 
telegraph and post-office. The library contains fitteen 
thousand works of the highest order of literature, history 
and science. A marble bust of Mathew Vassar, and also 
of the first president ot the college, Dr. Raymond, whose 
widow still resides in the building, adorn the library. In 
the reading-room may be found the daily papers and 
periodicals, including those of a scientific nature. A 
separate building 1s devoted to astronomical science, which 
has a revolving dome and contains one of the largest tele- 
scopes in the country, a sidereal clock and chronograph, 
transit instruments and five small telescopes, with all the 
necessary apparatus for astronomical and weather obser- 
vations and for observing and photographing the sun. The 
museum of natural history, containing a fine collection of 
minerals, birds, etc., and many rare specimens and works 
on conchology, ocoupies a large building, with the gallery 
of art, bowling alley, gymnasium and the forty pianos for 
the daily practice of music pupils. The students have, be- 
sides the floral society, a Philalethian society, and one of 
religious inquiry, of natural history, a fine arts club, a 
Shakspeare club, and others for mutual improvement and 
for social recreation. Kach young lady has a room to her- 
self, fitted up with a set of oak furnitare; and each suite 
of three rooms, has a common parlor. The students take 
especial pride in decorating their rooms during their three 
years’ stay and some of them are made charming with 
many evidences of female taste and skill.—Home Journal. 
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Frebel’s Principles of Teaching. 


Many systems of morals and religions have been devised, 
but Christianity is the only one which recognizes a God 
in acradle. Likewise many systems of education have 
been formed, but Frederick Froebel stands alone in begin- 
ning with the nursling,—the tiny creature in its crib or 
mother’s arms. From this fact, we do not hesitate to call 
it the most Christianizing of all systems of education. 
Froebel’s basal principle was “unity with nature, man and 
God.” He pronounced “all education which is not found- 
ed on the Christian religion one-sided, defective and 
fruitless.” He has bequeathed to the generations coming 
alter him a system of mental, moral and religious training 
which shows how the first conscious impulses ct a child 
may be led toward truth, and not left to gather up con- 
fused and worthless impressions of any kind. Necessarily, 
he looked to mothers as those who should carry out his 
plans; his system has therefore been well called the 
“Science of Mothers.” 

The popular idea of a kindergarten, thatit is a place where 
little children trom four to nine years of age learn to do 
pretty work, read and spell and sing and play, is far from 
Freebel’s conception of it. Hedid aim to instruct the 
children through their play, but not in this alone. He did 
not teach reading or spelling. He said, “The A B O of 
things must precede the A B C of words, and give to the 
words their true foundation.” His aim was to put doing 
and creating in place of what is usually called instruction, 
Neither was it a part of bis plan to wait until children 
were four years of age, or to keep them playing beyond 
the time when they ought to be studying. His system, 
as has been said before, began with the child in the cradle. 
Mother-song he directed should be the first power to 
touch the mind and soul of the child,—sweet, sacred song 
s mvtimes, at other times little play-songs. Froebel pre- 
pared a book ofthese songs. Next in order comes the 
folding of little hands as in prayer, that the child may 
leara to worship God even before he can speak, and, too, 
the praying of mothers in the presence of their children, 





who, will feel the influence, even if they cannot compre- 
hend the words. As soon as the child can speak, Frosbel 















I thank thee,” after arousing gratitade in his heart for 
the blessings of the day; or. “Dear heavenly Father, for- 
give me,” when feeling sorry for some fault. 

A science of motherhood should also be a science of 
teaching. The attributes of a good mother will always be 
found in a good teacher. What interests mothers in the 
education of children should also interest teachers, Froebel 
did not look to mothers alone for the furtherance of his 
plans. He tried to interest all educators, men and women, 
young and old. He gathered about him many young 
ladies as teachers. If Froabel were alive to-day, I doubt 
not that he would be greatly interested in our Sunday- 
schools. He might even be a teacher of a primary class, 
I am quite sure in that position he would institute some 
changes. We may know something about how he would 
carry on the work by leoking into his practices. He de- 
precated the teaching of dogmas, Bible history and Bible 
verses, before the children could understand them, claim- 
ing that to do so would weaken and deaden religious 
feeling, rather than awaken it, If he were teaching a 
lesson on the creation, he would be sure to lead the child- 
ren to talk about the lambs and birds and flowers, and 
lead them to question about who made these things, as 
well as themselves, rather than to make them recite verses 
from the first chapter of Genesis. It is important that 
children should memorize Scriptura, but it should first be 
made intelligible to them. It should not be cemented 
and stamped ooly on the outside, We should find 
Froebel having great hope of his work—hope in its 
power to transform children born with inheritances of sin 
from criminal or vile parents. “If it were not so,” he 
says, “the Christian idea of redemption would have no 
significance.” The grace of God is able to overcome 
heredity. 

As a primary teacker, Froebel would be continually 
looking back into bis own childhood for assurances that 
he was proceeding on right lines, “How did you know 
it?” he asked a lady who anticipated something he was 
about to tell her in regard to the effect of certain kinds 
of play material on the minds of children. “I can infer 
it from my own recollection ot the intellectual demands of 
an earliest childhood,” replied the lady. “You see, then, 
it is quile true,” joyfully returned Froebel. 

It is certain if Froebel were teaching a primary class in 
the Sunday school, he would often be found among his 
little pupils in their homes; and on pleasant summer 
days we should see him holding child-festivals on the 
lawn,—for so he did at Altenstein, in which more than 
three hundred children were engaged, coming from all the 
surrounding viileges, What a troop was there! witb lords 
and ladies and peasants, young and old, to witness the 
gladness ot the children. “Come, let us live with our 
children, that all things may be better here on earth,” was 
Freebel’s motto, and it was thoroughly exemplified in 
daily duties, as well as on such special occasions as the 
child-festivals. He was always the leader. Let these 
teachers of little ones who have not ‘tried thus to be 
leaders, thus renew their youth, and taste again of life's 
purest springs. 

If Froebel were really a teacher in the primary Sunday- 
school class of to-day, should we see him using his “play 
material,” the same as on week-days? No; we must 
believe that one who was so good a Christian must have 
believed in the sancity of the Sabbath, and that if he were 
living to-day would make the occupations of the day very 
different from other days, in order to make the children 
seo the difference. We might find him with his class 
worshiping in the floral.gardens, as he directed the atten- 
tion of tne little ones to the opening buds, and general 
growth ot the plants from seeds which they themselves 
had planted; leading them to the great God, by whose 
power all things are made. We might expect to hear him 
teaching little songs, and there would be motions with 
the songs, for has ne not given this motto to the worker : 

‘* When things you show and name, 
Teach it to imitate the same ; 
The child will learn with glee?” 

We might confidently expect to find some picture or 
the child Jesus in the class room, for 'Frosbel urges that 
a child’s life must be patterned after that of the child Jesus, 
as the life of an adult is fashioned after that of the God- 
man, 

What a sublime example of patience have we in this 
great teacher! Let those who are discouraged because 
they do not see immediate fruits from their work take 
courage from the following words; “If, three hundred 


would have him make such a simple prayer as “Dear God, 


completely established according to its idea, J shall rejoice 
in heaven.” Scarce one-tenth of that time has yet elapsed. 
He may yet see the desire of his soul gratified, and so 
may many a faithful ceacher gather fruit long periods hence 
from earnest sowing in tears and prayers,—Mars. W. F. 
Crarts, in S. S. Times. 


The Great Pyramid. 


Proctor says, that the English estimate of the distance 
of the sun now stands at 92,600,000 miles. In France, M. 
Puiseaux, at great pains and expense, observed and cal- 
culated for himself, and has reached results in which he 
has great confidence, putting down the mean distance ct 
the sun from the earth at 91,840,270 miles. 

Now from the Pyramid, representing the vertical hight of 
their edifice as the radius of the earth’s mean orbit around 
the sun, the indications are plain and emphatic how to 
count it. On the foundation of each ten. the corners of 
the Great Pyramid retreat inward in construction, there 
is a vertical rise of nine. It is so built that nine of its 
most characteristic parts (four sides and five corners) are 
covered by the sun’s ray at noon, leaving no shadow. Its 
main chamber is roofed with exactly nine great granite 
blocks, and its grand gallery with four times nine stones. 
Its clear sunward pointing and count is therefore em- 
phatically ten nine of its vertical height. And the marvel 
is this, that its original altitude multiplied by ten, or ten 
hundred million times its own highest sunwardness, 91,- 
480,000 miles, is its registration of the mean distance of 
the sun from the earth. Thus, more than 4090 years ago, 
these venerable architects put down the figures of the 
sun distance within less than 300 miles of what the best 
science of our day, in its latest published results, makes it ! 

Another very subtle and very important matter in 
practical astronomy, is the Precession of the Equinozes, 
or that seeming retardation of the rising and setting of 
all the fixed stars, by which they fall behind our 
equinoctial year about fifty seconds in every twelve 
months. It is now well enough understood, and fur- 
nishes to man a great dial-plate on which to read the 
exact condition of the celestial presentations, backward 
or forward, for 25,827 years. It was used by these old 
builders to record tbe date of their edifice. 

But whilst modern science is familiar with this cycle, 
and uses it with great frequency and confidence, it has 
never yet attempted to indicate a point for the begin- 
ning or end of it. To our astronomers it is simply a 
gtand year, with no place marked for its commencement 
or termination. But here the intelligence in the Grest 
Pyramid is far in advance of anything ever reached by 
modern philosophers. It gives not only the length of 
this cycle, but indicates the point which most notably 
marks its grand consummatiou and new beginning. That 
point was the 21st day of September, 2,170 years before 
Christ. Then Alpha Draconis, the polar star of the time, 
was revolving close around the true polar point, and at its 
lower culmination looked all the way down the pyramid’s 
long entrance passage. At the same time, the Pleiades, 
toward the equator, were on the same meridian above, 
the equinoctial point coinciding with them. The ordinary 
year, as the primeval peoples reckoned its beginning, and 
the grest Precessional cycle, thus started together, with 
Aleyone, the chief of the Pleiadic group, on the meridian 
to usher them into existence. Such a conjunction had 
not beer. for nearly 26,000 years, and cannot be again for 
25,827 yecrs from that time. Nor is there any other con- 
junction in all the long period of a full precessional cycle, 
that presents so grand and significant a reading as that. 
Whatever other purposes then may have entered into 
the building, the Great Pyramid does most emphati 
cally designate and memorialize that 2170tn year before 
Christ,—a year astronomically the most notable for a 
beginning of the great precessional cycle since the race of 
man commenced !—Josxen A. Sziss, D.D.—In Stoddaris 
Review. 








Education and Crime. 





During the year 1879, 487. convicts were received at 
the Eastcrn Penitentiary of Pennsylvania. Of these, 
82 had never been at echool; 5 ‘were reported to have 
attended a “college” for an average length of six years ; 7 
had attended a public high school for an average of two 
years, and not one was a high school graduate; 12 had 
been at private schools exclusively ; 390 had entered pub- 
lic schools, only 169 advancing to the grammar grade 





Tears after tay deoth, my method of education shall bel 














their average 
The same results appeared from an examination of all 
conviets sentenced te jails and workhouses in Pennsylva- 
nia for 1879. Of the 2,307 persons sentenced during the 
year, only 13 are said to have possessed a superior edu- 
cation, and it is doubtful if there was a graduate of either 
a high school or college among them. Of 571 convicts at 
the Western Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, only 3 are set. 
down as possessing a “superior education.” 

Not one convict, of ‘native American birth, in five 

hundred is a graduate ofa high school or college. One 
sixth of the crime in Pennsylvania is committed by the 
one thirtieth part of its population which 1s wholly illiter- 
ate. Besides this, there is a numerous class of convicts 
who can barely read and write, but make no vital use ot 
school education. This crowd, added to the former, makes 
a third of the criminal class practically illiterate ; the 
proportion of criminals of this class being ten times as 
great as among those who have been instructed in the 
elements of a common school education. In New York, 
a person not able to read and write is six times as apt to 
commit crime as one whe can read and write. In Massa- 
chusetis, 1 in 20 of the iliiterate are criminals, and only 1 
in 126 of the more or less educated. In Illinois, 1 of every 
13. of the illiterate is in prison, and only 1 to 566 of the 
more or less educated. In Kuropean ‘States this disparity 
is even more startling. 
A very interesting branch of this inquiry shows the 
result of education in various children’s reformatories of 
the country. It is claimed by the most reliable authorities 
that from 68 to 75 per cent of the children sentenced to 
these institutions ara saved, even in the great, wicked 
cities of the East ; while the State public school of Mich. 
igan declares that its failures do not exceed 5 per cent 
Mr. Oharles L. Brace asserts that not more than throe 
children in a thousand leave the schools of the Children’s 
Aid Society of New York to become paupers and criminals. 
Of the twelve thousand children admitted into the soldiors’ 
orphan schools of Pennsylvania, at least ninety per cent 
have become useful men and women.—WN. FZ. Journal of 
Education. 





Qualifications of a Teacher. 


The idea that any one can be successful, provided he 
has been over a certain course in school, is slowly 
dying out. Peculiar aptitudes and peculiar training are 
required, and high positions are given to those who show 
their capacity in lower. 

When one has by patient care prepared himself fully 
for the duties of the station, and bas shown himself qual- 
ified to conduct a school or)a department, we believe it 
wil be tound conducive to the best interest of the work 
to give him large liberty of action. His special training 
ought to make him better prepared to decide questions of 
management than friends who have had no such experi- 
ence, Young teachers are wisely restrained by the im- 
mediate supervising care of committees ; and all are en- 
couraged by their interest, their advice, and their instruc- 
tion in gcneral matters. But having found a reliable man, 
to whom the work ot the schools is to be entrusted, it is 
poor policy to hamper him by restrictions in small details. 
His ways are the best for him, and to cause him to adapt 
them to the ideas of an outaide body is frequently to in- 
terfere sadly with his success. It is too often like a 
“gentleman farmer” instructing his laborer how to swing 
a scythe, or his carpenter how to drive a nail. 

This leads va directly to the necessity of strong per- 
sonality and enthusiasm on behalf of the teacher. Every 
intelligent observer must have noticed how much, after 
ali, depends upon the individual. Fine houses, expensive 
surroundings, many books, much apparatus, may all be 
geod, but they do not insure success. The soul of the 
school is the teacher. His must be the steady flame at 
which other torches can be hghted, If he is careless and 
indifferert, the scholars will] be like him. If heis noisy 
in his work, they will insensibly become so. It he is 





; energetic and painstaking, they will imitate his methods. 


A good, live teacher will do much toward overcomin 
the difficulties which surround him. It is mind, after aii 
which is both the means and measure of success. These 
are true teachers in some of oar schools, with limited ap- 
pliances, producing excellent results, there are others whose 
every want is supplied, producing inferior resulta. Oon- 
sidered purely as an investment, there is nothing yields 
surer returns than a conscientious teacher with a talent 





for his special work,— The Student, 
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“FOR THE SCHOLARS. 
The ‘Children in Japan. 











The Japanese young folks are as bright and merry as 
the children of other climes. The girls play battle-door 
and shuttlecock, and the boys fly kites and spin tops. 
The girls are usually dressed in the prettiest robes and 
bright-colored girdles; their are powdered with a 
little rice flour, their lips are tinted crimson, and their 
hair is done up in a most extraordinary fashion. They 
play in the open street, sometimes forming a circle of a 
half-a-dozen or more, and sending the flying shuttle- 
cock from one tothe other. They are very skillful, and 
rarely miss a stroke. 

The:boys have wonderfu! kites, of tough paper pasted 
on light bamboo frames, and decorated with dragons, 
warriors, and storm hobgoblins. Across the top of the 
kites is stretched a thin ribbon of whalebone, which vi- 
brates in the wind, making a peculiar humming sound. 
Sometimes the boys put glue on their kite strings, near 
the top, and dip the strings into pounded glass. Then 
they fight with their kites, which they place in proper 
positions, and attempt to saw each others strings with 
the pounded glass. When a string is severed, a kite 
falls and is claimed by the victor. The boys also run 
races on long stilts; at other times they have wrestling 
matches, in which little six year old youngsters toss and 
tumble one another to the ground. They are always 
good-natured, and never allow themselves to get angry. 

On the fifth day of the fifth month the boys have their 
“Feast of Flags.” They celebrate the day very peace~ 
ably, with games and toys. They have sets of figures, 
representing soldiers, heroes, and celebrated warriors ; 
with flags, processions and tournaments. Outside the 
house a bamboo pole is erected by the gate, from the top 
of which a large paper fish is suspended. The fish is 
sometimes six feet long, and is hollow: When there isa 
breeze, it fills with wind, and its tail and fins flap in the 
air as though it were trying toswim away. The fish is 
intended to show that there are boys in the family. It 
is the carp, which is found in Japanese waters, and 
swims against the stream, and leaps over waterfalls. 
The boys must, therefore, learn from the fish to perse- 
vere against difficulties, and surmount.every obstacle in 
life. 'When hundreds of these huge fishs are seen swim- 
ming in the breeze, it presents a very curious appear- 
ance. 

The girls have their ‘‘ Feast of Dolls” on the third day 
of the third month. During the week preceding the 
holiday, the shops of Tokio are filled with dolls and 
richly dressed figures. This is a great gala day for the 
girls. . They bring out all their dolls and georgeously 
dressed images, which are quite numerous in respectable 
families, having been kept from one generation to an- 
other. The images range from a few inches to a foot in 
height, and represent court nobles and ladies, with the 
Mikado and his household, in full costume. They are all 
arranged on shelves, with many other beautiful toys, 
and the girls present offerings of rice, fruit, and wine, 
and mimic all the routine of court-life. 

In the streets may be seen a group of children gather- 
ed around a story-teller, listening with widening eyes 
and breathless attention, to the ghost story or startling 
romance which is narrating. The story-teller shouts 
and stamps on his elevated platform to secure atten- 
tion, until just as the most thrilling part of his story is 
reached; then he suddenly stops and takes{up a collec- 
tion! . He refuses to go on, unless the number of pen- 
nies received is sufficient to encourage the continua- 
tion of the story. 

Street theatricals can also be seen, and traveling shows 
with monkeys, bears and tumbling gymnasts, who 
greatly amuse the children. Sugar-candy and various 
kinds of sweatmeats are sold by peddlers, who are eager- 
ly sought after by the little folks. Sometimes a man 
carries small kitchen utensils on the end of a pole, and 
serves out tiny griddle cakes to the children, who watch 
him cook the cakes, and smack their lips in anticipation 
of the feast. 





Paul Revere. 





Paul Revere was a patriot who served his country in 
the Revolution. At the age of twenty-one he served in 
the campaign of Lake George asa lieutenant of the artil- 
lery in the Colonial army. He devoted himself topeace- 
ful pursuits, becoming a goldsmith, and later a copper- 
plate engraver, one of the four then living in the col- 
onies. He produced prints illustrative of the repeal of 
the Stamp Act, of the Boston massacre, and of the land- 
ng of the British troops at Boston ; as well as had charge 
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of the engraving of the plates, and othen monk .sttend. | 
ing the issue-of paper money ordered by the, Provincial 
Congress of Massachusetts. Revere was also a member 
of the famous ‘‘tea party.” He was such a dauntless 
spirit that he was sent to New York and Philadelphia to 
carry the news of what had been done at Boston in the 
tea trouble, and again went on a mission to those cities 
to secure their sympathy when the decree for closing the 
port of Boston reached the birthplace of freedom, the 
cradle of liberty. But that for which he is best known 
is his famous midnight ride, told im ‘thrilling lines by 
Longfellow. General Gage prepared an expedition to 
destroy the military stores of the devoted patriots at 
Concord. General Warren, on behalf of the Americans, 
anticipated this movement, and at 10 o'clock on the 
night of “April 18th, 1775, dispatched Revere to warn 
their friends of the danger. Revere rowed across the 
Charles River, where a horse was in readiness. Then he 
waited until he saw the signals in the belfry-tower of 
the Old North Church, that had been agreed upon, and 
which revealed the route of the British force. Then he 
rode away towards Concord, rousing the people as he 
went. 

“Through the gloom and the light 

The fate of a Nation was riding that night ; 

And the spark struck out by that steed, in his fight, 

Kindled the land into flame with its heat.” 

Revere was subsequently taken prisoner, but was soon 
released, and became a Lieutenant Colonel in the State 
forces, and participated in the Penobscot expedition in 
1779. After the war for independence he built several 
foundries and copper works. In 1871 the town of North 
Chelsea took the name in his honor. 





E Plurebus Unum. 


‘From many, one,” is the literal translation. But 
what is the meaning? By most persons itis taken in 
the sense of ‘‘One composed of many,” ‘‘One made up 
from many.” The Union is one government formed by 
joining many States ; as a bouquet is made by combin- 
ing many blossoms; as acable is formed by twisting 
many strands. More than a hundred years ago, and for 
half a century before we were a nation, E Plurebus 
Unum or E Plurebus. Una was used as a motto of well- 
known English magazines, A magazine was a novel 
form of publication in those days; and the sense of the 
motto evidently was, ‘‘ Here.is.anew sort of book, form- 
ed by combining many articles; written by a union of 
many writers.” From the title-page of a popular maga- 
zine this thought won its way into the minds of the 
colonists, and ripened there at the season when a national 
motto was desired. 

Mr. H. C. Adams suggests the meaning, ‘One eut of 
many ;” as men call a skillful housekeeper “‘one of a 
thousand.” Ours is the nation, ours the government of 
our preference, out of all which the round world bears. 
He has found, as far back as Virgil, the phrase, ‘color 
est e pluribus unus.” Horace and Juvenal put questions 
like this : What is the benefit of extracting only one thorn 
out of many ?—e pluribus unum? If our Revolutionary 
fathers searched the classics for the motto, they may 
have chosen the phrase in thissense. There is some cor- 
roboration of this view in the fact that the legends Unum 
E Pluribus and EF Pluribus Unum are found on copper 
coins struck by some of the States before the days of the 
Constitution and national coinage. It is not easy to see 
why a single State should adopt the phrase in the sense 
of one composed of many. It was first used on national 
coins in 1796, 1797 and 1798. Yet Haydn says it was 
adopted asa national motto in 1782. But, enjoying 
national prosperity under a Union which steadily gains 
strength and cohesion, our people can rejoice in the 
motto, reading it in either sense, 








Chemistry. 





There is no subject more interesting for boys and girls 
than chemistry. What for girls? Yes. I am sure a 
real girl is just like a real boy as to her desire for knowl- 
edge. Now, whatis chemistry about? Why chemistry 
explains about bread-making, wine-making, leather- 
making, etc, In fact, all of the manufactures have to 
deal with chemistry. If one of the CoMPaNiIon boys or 
girls could tell how to take out of cocoa-nut oil the pe- 
culiar smell it has, he could make a fortune. So yousee 
chemistry is worth something. 

Now, I want to. ask you a question or two, Which 
will burn easiest, wood or lead? “Pshaw!” says the 
reader, ‘‘ why, lead won’t burn at all.” Not so fast. 
Let me show you an experiment. 

I can show you that lead will take fire by mere expo- 





sure to the air, whereas wood will do nothing of the 
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sort... What will you. say to that? Provide about an 
ounce of acetate of lead, and dissolve it in distilled water. 
Remember it isa poison. Put it in an empty fruit jar. 
You will next want some tartaric acid ; dissolve this and 

put it in an empty fruit jar. Label these bottles once 

for all. Paste is better than gum for attaching the labels, 

gum being apt to scale off. Write with India ink. 

Good, so far. 

Having dissolved your sugar of lead, you are next to 
add to it a solution of tartaric acid in small successive 
portions, until a certain white powder ceases to fall 
down, or, in chemical language, is precipitated. We 
have now arrived at the point we aimed at. Our opera- 
tion of adding the two solutions together may stop: 
This is tartrate of lead. 

Wait, therefore, until the bulk has fallen to the bot- 
tom of the dish, then slant the dish and pour off as 
much of the water as you may deem safe ; then pour in 
distilled water, let it settle, and pour off again and again 
until it is well washed ; then deposit the dish in a warm 
place, dry the precipitate. Next put it when dry in 
a small stout glass tube and heat it red hot. When 
roasted enough, as proved by cessation of smoke issuing 
from the orifice, we melt the end of the neck by the 
blowpipe, and seal the black mass produced by roasting 
the tartrate, and allow the sealed tube to get cold. We 
are now at the end of our labors. The black mass isa 
mixture of finely-divided lead with finely-divided char. 
coal—the two elements alone remaining after tartrate of 
lead has been roasted at a red heat. If the tube contain- 
ing this black product have its small end broken off, and 
if its black contents be then shaken out loose into the air, 
a shower of sparks results. The lead will have ignited 
without touch of fire and will have ignited the charcoal. 
Thus I have demonstrated that lead in minute chemical 
division is more combustible than wood. 


Uncle Philip’s Budget. 


Gtvcose.—This is much talked of at present. It is used 
in confectionary, to make beer, to adultrate sugar, etc. 
It is a kind of sugar and may be in a liquid form like 
molasses, or in a shape like brown or white sugar. 
The common name for it is grape sugar ; the sugar we 
use is cane sugar. This grape sugar may be seen on 
raisins—or in honey when it ‘‘caudies”—it is a white 
substance. Glucose is daily increasing in importance. It 
is made as follows. 

Corn, potatoes are made into starch, then dilute sul« 
phuric acid is poured on it, then it is boiled, then lime 
or chalk is put in to neutralize the acid. It is then 
evaporated till it is a syrup, or solid as may be desired. 
A million pounds are made per day. 

WaktTs.—These are sometimes very troublesome, but 
they can be easily cured. Rub them several times a day 
with kerosene oil. If the surface is hard and dry put on 
hot water and soap to render it soft, then apply the oil. 

LaRGE TELESCOPE.—The largest telescope has been 
that in Washington, the glass being 26 inches in diame- 
ter. But Howard Grubb, of Dublin, Ireland, has just 
made one for the Austrian Government of 27 inches in 
diameter. The tube is 38-1-3 feet long and is of steel 
plates. Through it the little stars will look as bright as 
the planets. 

Fast TELEGRAPHING.—There is an electrical exhibi 
tion in progress in Paris. A machine is shown that will 
telegraph 1,200 words per minute. 

GRAVE OF Brappock.—In 1755, Gen. Braddock was 
defeated by the Indians in the wilderness. You have 
all read how he would not listen to Washington, but 
marched his men along in the woods with drums beat- 
ing and colors fiying. Braddock was killed and buried. 
His grave is a few miles east of Uniontown, Pa.; there 
is no monument to mark the spot. 

Koumiss.—President Garfield has been fed during his 
illness with koumiss. This drink was invented by the 
Tartars ; they use mare’s milk and manufacture in this 
way. Dilute the milk with one sixth of water; add 
one eight of very sour milk or old koumiss; cover the 
vessel and let it have a moderate temperature; in 
twenty-four hours churn it well ; in twenty-four hours 
more churn it again ; it is now ready for use. It is a 
sort of wine. Some of the tribes simply fill in new milk 
into the koumiss every day. Koumiss is made in this 
country by putting in a tablespoonful of sugar and the 
same of brewer’s yeast. 











HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
In Nervous Diseases. 
W. A. HAMMOND, M. D., late Surgeon General U. 8. 
Army, said, that under the use of arsenic and Horsford’s 


Acid Phosphate, a young lady recovered her reason, 
had been renidered insane by @ dream, bs 














BOOK DEPARTMENT. 
NEW BOOKS. 


Publishers will tavor themselves and us by always 
giving prices of books. 





Pornts or History, for schools and col- 
leges, by Dr. John Lord. New York: A. 8. 
Barnes & Cv. 


This volume consists of nearly two thou- 
sand questious concerning important men 
and matters, and to these cleat answers are 
given. Greek, Roman and Middle Age 
History, Modern History, French ‘and 
American History are thus glanced at. The 
volume was evidently prepared by one who 
has surveyed history with much care. The 
* points” he selects are important ones. 
Dates are very rarely alluded to, the author 
looks at the movement, the act, as the im- 
portaat thing. It willbe of decided aid to 
either a pupil or ateacher. After areading 
of Greek history such questions would be 
most serviceable. The questions on Amer- 
jean historry refer toleeding events. “ What 
was the Koszta affair?” ‘ What political 
event in 1854?" These show the charac- 
ter of the questions ; they are quite search- 
ing and well put. 


Tar Inpvctive Avcesra, by William J. 
Milne, LL.D. Embracing a complete course 
for Scl.ools and Academies. Cincinnati : 
Jones Brothers & Co. 

Professor Milne is- the principal of the 
Normal school at Genese, N. Y., and is 
the author of several works on arithmetic 
that have been very popular. In this work 
he has followed the same plan that he 
adopted tn hi3 arithmetic, He has presented 
the subject in a manner tliat is simple and 
attractive, rendering the the transition from 
arithmetic to algebra easy and_ natural. 
The student is led by easy steps to.compre- 
hend the principles of mathema‘ical science. 
The mode of presenting the subject will be 
of great assistance in interesting the stu- 
dent. 

The first words introduce a problem in 
which the relations of members are to be 
investigated. The solution that is given 
shows the relation of the numbers ; having 
done this, the letter X is employed and thus 
the use of the equation is exemplified. This 
is followed by various examples, all of 
which afe well devised for the purpose of 
showing the abstract relations of numbers. 
Addition is “introduced by exercises, first 
things are added, then A's, then B's, etc. 
Subtraction is taught in a simple manner. 

A careful examination of this work leads 
us to the belief that its new features—of 
which it has many—are all good ones, and 
we héartily commend the volume to all 
teachers. 


_ Tae Nationat Antrameric. 
Ficklin, PhD. New York ; 
& Oo. 

This volume is by a gentleman well cal- 
culated to prepare a good text-book. He 
has presented the subject in both the oral 
and written form. This is just, for they 
supplement each other, the principles being 
the same in each. The form, however, ex- 
hibits the principle because small numbers 
are chosen. The volume embraces two 
books ; thé “Practical and the Advanced ” 
and contain}nearly 400 pages, but each can be 
had separately. The logical sarrangemient 
is excellent, the printing and binding super- 
ior and the general tone of the book invit- 
ing. The publichets have Spared no pains 
to make a valuable text-book: 


Tus New Testament. Revised version. 
I. K. Fank & Oo,, New York. ‘Thisis the 


By Joseph 
A. 8. Barnes 





or work. It has a wonderful amount of 


Practicat Tastons mr Tpromatic Frexce. 
By Alfred Henequin. New York. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co, 

This work consists of fifty practical les- 
sons which are intented to facilitate the 
acquirement of the principal ideas of the 
French language. Each lesson has two im- 
portant idiomatic verbs or sentences; these 
are analysed and then ten idiomatic expres- 
sions found from these words are given.. 
So that 600 French ideas are really given 
in the 50 lessons. This volume will be 
found very serviceable with any grammar 


aid, such as an earnest teacher bestuws on 
his pupils. We heartly commend this 
volume as one most practical aad helpful. 
It will greatly aid the student. 


Aprieton’s Reavers. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5. New York: D. Appleton & Oo. 

Tnese Readers have been before the public 
for sometime and the teachers are greatly 
pieased with them. They teach reading of 
themselves—that is a point worth tninking 
of. They aid the teacher to teach; in this 
respect they are well planned. The selec- 
tions embrace the best gems of literature 
from leading authors; beginning with 
simple stories in the First Reader, they go 
on up to extracts from the best authors. It 
is another feature that they help the child 
to spell ; he sees the words in the reading 
lesson and studies on it, and then he is able 
spell it. This feature is a good one ; so that 
the expression, “An admirable series,” is 
well deserved. 


Tne Awertoan Jovenrte SpsaKkex anv 
Soncstzr. By O. A. Fyke. Cincinnati : 
F. W. Helmick. 


This has forty pages of day-school 
songs, written by some of the best and 
most popular song writers in this 
country. A few of the songs have been 
adapted to old and familiar melodies, so that 
teachers will find songs with which they 
are familiar on first introducing’the book. 
The second department contains a large 
number of juvenile declamations, which 
have been selected with gréat care, and 
with a view to please as well as to instruct. 
Teachers will find in this department what 
they have often wanted, namely, choice 
selections ot poetry for afternoon exercises 
and for entertainments. The third depart. 
ment is designed to furnish the teacher with 
short paragraphs and poetic:l quotations 
containing choice thoughts for memorizing- 
Department fourth contains a fine selection 
of dialogues tor all grades. These selections 
seem to possess highly entertaining features, 


Poputar Scusnce Reaper. By James 
Montieth. New York: A. 8. Burnes & Oo, 
This volume contains lessons and selec- 
tions in Netural Philosophy, Botany and 
Natural History. Toe subjects presented 
are of a familiar kind and deserve the at- 
tention c{ the teacher, though it must be 
confessed they do not often get it. The 
world we live in, the wind, the mists, the 
ocean, the whales, the tempesis, the storms, 
the snow, the rivers, the waterfalls,—these 
are described in the language of the poets 
oftentimes, The lighthouses, the windmills, 
canals, bridges, balloons, mines, animals, etc., 
these are well explained in clear language 
and illustrated with goed engravings. Al- 
together the volume is one that well de- 
serves a place in the school. It will lift its 
readers upward. 


Tae Story or tae Enousn Jacoprs. 
By “dward Smith. New York and London 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 

This is one of Casgell’s popular library. It 





version authorized by the American com- 
‘mittee of Revision. It is neatly printed. 
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Exements or Avorsns. By G. A. Went- 
worth. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 

This 1s a well-written book. The defini- 
tions are clearand exact. There have been 
many examples prepared suited for the 
school-room. It is prepared for a year’s 
study of the subject. The author is pro- 
fessor of mathematics in Phillips Exeter 
Academy, and the book evinces the band of 
the trained teacher. It is a book that will 
please any lover of mathematics. 


Appreton's Stanparp Syarem or Penman- 
sap. New York; D. Appleton & Co. 

The Jeading features of this system are: 
‘Writing is made the expression or thought. 
These books represent new ideas in educa- 
tion. The basis of the system is the idea that 
writing is the ‘expression of thought and 
not alone a mechanical art. Instead of the 
tedious drill on pot-hooks and letters, worp 
BUILDING is begun at the outset. The stim- 
ulus of thinking makes the exercise a pleas- 
ure instead of a fatiguing labor. This is also 
a movement drill, to give freedom of move- 
ment by systematic exercises. Each page is 
ruled in columns of gradually increasing 
width, thus giving gradually increasing scope 
of the forearm across the page. 

The child is taught to have a model of the 
entire letter in his mind, and to produce 
that form asa starting-point. This accom- 
plishes the desired object. This system, thus 
dealing with whole letters, words and sen- 
teuces, rapidly advances the pupil by steps 
that are natural, progressive, graded, clear, 
and attfactive. 


Tue Drotiosary or Epvcatioxn axp Ix- 
struction, by Henry Kiddle and A. J. 
Schem. New York: E. Steiger & Co. 
This volume is based on the Cyclopedia 
of Education, and is planned to be a valu- 
able reference book on the theory and 
practice of teaching. The book while 
smaller than the Cyclopedia bas all the 
valuable structure of that nubile volume, It 
is in a compact form, astorehouse of infor- 
mation pertaining to education. Its design 
is comprehensive, and it deals with its sub- 
jects‘in a comprehensive way. Probably 
no work of its size contains so much infor- 
mation on the subject of education, arranged 
in such a scholerly way. Information not 
accessible in any other way is here found 
ready and available. The condensation and 
abridgement have been skillfully performed, 
and hence the manual will undoubtedly 
have a large sale, and this the enterprising 
publisher deserves. 

It was an excellent idea to prepate an 
abridgement; for it is cheap enough to be 
owned by every teacher, and it really has 
all the good things in,the work from which 
it has been abridged. 


Appizron's Erzrwentary Reapixe Crarrs. 
New York: D. Appleton & Oo. 

This great publishing house has put forth 
a set of beautirul reading charts that are 
declared to be very popular. The Charts 
are so attractive in their appearance, and 
provide sach a variety of excellent material 
for the instruction of primary classes, that 
they will be a delight and a profit to both 
teacher and pupil. A- new device for sus- 
pending Cnarts is a feature of the series, and 
will do away with the inconvenience schools 
suffer that have no apparatus. They are 
well calculated to abridge the work of the 
teacher. 

Ouyer's Comprerz Avorsra. By Edward 
Olney. New York: Sheldon & Co. 


This is a new edition of a very popular 
school book. It is a treatise well planned 





algebra is a powerfal means of treiving the 
mind. A thorough mastering of the ele- 
ments is one of the most valuable acquisi- 
tions. The present volume differs in many 
material pomts from the old edition. © Prof. 
Olney looks at mathematics as @ means of 
training the reasoning powers; it is a pity 
that this is not believed by all mathematical 
teachers, merely doing an example or 
problem he deems of slight value. The 
book comes from this standpoint, and it is 
the right one. Handsomely printed, it will 
meet with favor. 


First Lessons in Greex. By William 
8. Scarborough, A.M. A. 8S. Barnes & 
Co.: New York and Chicago. 


This volume is a well arranged element- 
ary text-book. The matter is simplified and 
rearranged so that students can use it to 
good advantage. It is a clear and concise 
statement of the rudimentary forms of the 
language. It is well printed and well bound, 
and will be an acceptable text-book. The 
features in it likely to attract the eye of a 
teacher are the very practical character of 
the exercises and the gradation of them tu 
suit the progress of the pupil. 


“Aw Etementary Treatise on Mensvra- 
tiox. By George Bruse Halsted. Boston; 
Ginn & Heath. 

This book is dedicated to J. J. Sylvester, 
“in token of the inestimable benefit derived 
frora two years’ work with him.” That we 
hold is most creditable in the author. It 
is an excellent treatise on the subject, com- 
pact and yet exhaustive. 


UTHELLO, introduction and notes by Rev. 
H. N. Hudson. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 

This 1s another of the admirably printed 
and annotated volumes issued by this firm 
for literary purpcses. 


Iscut ann Lars. By R, M. MelIntorh. 
Boston: O. Ditson & Co. 

This Singing book is edited by one favor- 
ably known as an author and editor. There 
are many choice old tunes, and there are 
many new and beautiful pieces added. It 
will be a favorite in the Sunday school we 
do not doubt. 


Taz New Testament, with the reading 
and rendering preferred by the American 
Committee of Revision, incorporated into 
the text by Roswell D. Hitchcock, D. D. 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

This is a finely printed volume, and has 
all the results of the labor of the whole 
International Commitee. 


Conssoratep. By Ernest Gilmore. New 
York: National Temperanve Society an 
Publication House. 

This book is designed for home or Sab- 
bath school, and includes most valuable 
lessons. The subjects that will be discussed 
again and again, Obristianity, Friendship, 
Worldly Amusements, Broken Promises, 
Marriage, Death are here presented in a 
clear and vivid manner. 

MAGAZINES. 

The North American Review for Septem- 
ber opens with a profoundly philosophical 
article on “The Ourch, the State and the 
School,” by Prof. William T. Harris, M. J. 
Savage treats of “Natural Ethics,” showing 
that the principles of morality are rooted in 
man’s nature, and are.the products of evolu- 
tion; consequently, that they are not 
affected by the vicissitudes of dogma or 
religious creeds. The Hon. John A. Kasson 
gives a history of the “Monroe Declaration. 
The Rev. Edward Everett Hale writes of 
the Taxation of Church Property. He would 
have all the churches taxed, but would 








is well printed and in paper is sold for 25 
cents. 


to lay the foundation for a good mathemati- 
cal education. It must be confessed that 


exempt those which by their charitable 
work help to lighten the public burdens. 
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nyse articles are “Jewish Ostracism in 


” by Nina Morais; “The Decay of 
of New England Thought,” by the Rev, 
alias H. Ward ; “Ghost Seeing,” by Prof. 
¥. HL Hedge; and “Factitious History,” by 
Rossiter Johnson. 

“The Sanitarian for September contains 
pe “ Progress of Sanitary Protection at 
Newport” by Dr. H. R. Storer : “ The Re- 
silts of Attempting to check the Small-pox 
in Chicago,” by Dr.O. C. DeWolf, Health 
Commissioner ; “The Value of Revaccina- 
tion” is well illustrated ; “The Contazious 
Diseases Act of Great Britain,” by J. Bir- 
beck Nevins, M.D., of London, is continu- 
ed; a paper ona “ New Method of Exper- 
imental Investigation into the Cause of 
Yellow Fever upon the Basis of Similar 
Densities” ; “‘ The Mortality Statistics,” 


The July issue of the Illustrated Scientific 
News teems with interesting illustrated 
articles, a few of which are as follows : The 
Dolbear Telephone ; Glass Grinding Ma. 
chine ; Ancient Pottery from Oyp-us ; Me- 
chanical Larynx ; Pleasure Car of the Days 
ofLouis X1V.; Amateur Mechanics; the 
remarkable Palmyra Palm ; ; Curious Fishes ; 
Tilustrations, explaining the bursting of 
Fly Wheels: a Velocipede ‘Carriage. In 
addition to the numerous engravings there 
is a large number of interesting, useful and 
practical papers, relating to various depart- 
ments of popular science, This is one of the 
most elegantly printed and valuable peri- 
odicals. 

GENERAL NOTES. 

The list of new School Books presented 
by A. S. Barnes & Co. well deserves careful 
attention. There is nota volume that is 
not intrinsically valuable. The Supple- 
mentary Readers have been carefully re- 
viewed in these pages. The Brief History 
Book, Popular Drawing, Popular Science 
Reader and Points in History will be vala- 
able to be owned by a teacher, whether 
used by pupils or not. The one feature in 
them is—they will help a teacher to teach. 
No one can now publish a poor text-book 
and expect it to go; especially does the 
firm of the Messrs. Barnes strive to put out 
valuable books. Note their advertisement. 


The Bookseller says: Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin & Co. have this year a prettier line 
than ever, and the volumes offered are so 
many in number that a bookstore might be 
very well stocked with Juveniles without 
going further. A very unique book is en- 
titled “ The Three Wise Old Couples.” It 
is a comical poem, with laugh-provoking 
ilustrations by Hopkins. “The Little 
Folks’ Tiluminating Book” is a new vol- 
ume in the series of Painting Books, con- 
ta.ning bordered Scripture Texts in plain 
outline and in colors. The new volume of 
“ Little Folks” has a more attractive cover 
than ever. A new book bv the author of 
“Three Brown Boys” tells of their sister 
“ Hazlenut.”. The “Favorite Album” is 
prettily illustrated by Ernest Griset and 
others ; and “Familisr Friends” of last year, 
but good enough for many seasons, is put 
in handsome boards, making an elegant 
book, both as to cover and contents. Of 
the little quartos made here, perhaps the 
prettiest. are “The Rainbow,” “ Sunny 
Days,” and “ Children’s Happy Hours.” A 
new book by Joanna H. Mathews has been 
illustrated and putin neat, tasteful covers, 
and many will select it as the most attrac- 
tive in the entire list. The “ Little Folks, 
Albam ot Music,” made in England, is a 
quarto volume of rhymes and jingles set to 
music and accompanied by illustrations. 
“Bible Pictures and Stories” has illustra- 
tions of an excellence seldom seen in books 
tor children. One of the notable books of 





the year will be “Old Proverbs -with New 
Faces,” illustrated by Lucy Lawson, who is 
considered in London as a most —— 
rival of Kate Greenaway. i 


The Century Company—formly Scribner 
& Co., will vacate its old quarters in Broad- 
way over Charles Scribner’s Sons, early in 
September. - It has vaken a ten vears’ lease 
of the fifth floor of the handsome new build- 
ing on the north side of Usion Square. 
This space at its command is in the form of 
an L, with the base on Eighteenth street, and 
is equal, altogether, to a space neatly one 
hundred feet wide by two hundred teet 
long. Three steam elevators, front and 
rear, bring these high quarters in easy com- 
munication with the pavement. The pub- 
lication offices will overlook Union Square. 
Adjoining them will be the reception rooms. 
The ediiorial rooms of Scribner's Monthly 
and St. Nicholas will be in the angle of the 
L. The art rooms will overlook Eighteenth 
street, and a long, wide corridor running 
the entire length of the floor will gize wall- 
space on which can be shown the pick of 
the company’s eccumulatiug art treasures, 
Mr. John La Farge and his corps of artists 
and assistants in his new business of colored 
glass decoration, occupy the top floor of the 
building.—New York Tribune. 


“Wispom’s Wars.” The’National Tem- 
perance Society has just published an excel- 
lent concert exercise, “ Wisdom’s Ways,’’ 
by Hope Hazel. Composed ot Scripture 
responsive texts and well-selected recita- 
tions, it is especially adapted for Sunday- 
schools, Bands of Hope, and juvenile tem- 
perance and religious organizations. It i 
deserving of a wide circulation, and thoze 
desirous of giving such an exercise would do 
well to send for a copy for examination. 


The September Wide Awake is noticeable 
for a generous supplement of thirty-three 
pages, giving the conclusion of Geo. Mac- 
Donald’s story, ‘‘ Warlock o' Glenwarlock,” 
which was purchased in England by Messrs 
1). Lothrop & Co., who will immediately 
issue it in book form. 
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An Ionorant Teacurr.—A correspondent 
asks: Ought not teachers in public and 
other schools to havea commonplace know]- 
edge of chemistry? I read in a recent 
paper ofa femaleteacher in a Pennsylvania 
schocl who put wood ashes in the mouth ot 
a child, six year: of age, to punish him, as 
she said, for telling a lie. Cam a person be 
regarded as competent to teach who does 
not know the common fact, familiar to an 
Alabama negro, that ashes and water will 
form caustic lye? The chil@’s mouth, lips, 
and throat were fearfully excoriated. Com- 
ment is unnecessary. I believe that the 
education of our children in the physical 
sciences should be commenced with plain, 
cheap apparatus and simple, attractive ex- 
periments at an early age, Usefal know!l- 
edge thus inculcated is not forgotten. 





Ix bad seasons honey is apt to be 
poisonous. This arises from the fact that in 
such seasons the bees are often obliged to 
gather it from poisonous flowers. Great 
care should be taken to remove all poison- 
ous plants from the neighborhood of hives. 
A specimen of honey from Trebizond, 
gathered from the rhododendron ponticum, 
which is common in that neighborhood, 
was sent in 1834, by Mr. Keith E. Abbott, 
to the Zoological Society of London, and in 
1859 it still retained its poisonous qualities. 
In 1790 a great many people in Philadelphia 
died from eating honey gathered trom the 
flowers of the kalmia latifolia. In good 
seasons the bees avoid poisonous plants. 
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Just Adopted by the: Board of Edu cetio 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 





The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 





Teachers if you want a durable, healthy eraser get the Climax. 


It is go 


made that the Chalk Dust is caught between the strips of felt and does no fly down 


the throat of the person using the board. 


eer od 
READ WHAT I8 SAID OF IT. 


From Prof. F. A. Allen, 
State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. 

** We have carefully and faithfully test- 
ed the Erasers made by you, and consider 
them the BEsT we have seen. We have 
now in use ten dozen; so you seé, we 
prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” 


From Prof. C. E. Carhart, 
Troy Conference Acaiicmy, Poultney, Vv. 
‘*T find the Eraser is just what |! I have 
long been wanting. It is splendid.” 
From Hon, G. 8. Albee, 
President State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. 
“The sample of Climax Eraser has 
given us ‘action in the test. You 
shall have my influence in this State, as 
making the best Eraser yet known to us.” 


From Prof. A. G. Smith, 
uperintendent of Public Schools, Perrysburg, Obio. 





‘The sample Eyasers you sent me were 


duly received. After a short trial, I am 
convinced that they are the best 1 have 
seen. 


From Prof. A. N. Raub. 
Principal State Normal! School, Lock Haven, Pa, 
** We consider the Rubbers the REST WE 
HAVE EVER USED.” 


From Hon J. H. French, LL.D. 
Ex-Secretary of State Board of Education, Vermou . 

“The BEST THING I have ever seen-in 
that line.” 

From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
President Lincoln University, Marion, Ala. 

“Tam highly pleased with your Era- 
sers.” 

From Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 

State Supt. Public Education, New Orleans, La. 

‘** | have tested your Climax, and deem 
it excellent.” 





‘PRICE LIstT. 


All Wool Felt, per dozen, 
Discount to the Trade. 


$2.00 | Cloth Felt, per dozen, 


$1.50 


Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 


WM. F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 








~~ JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. 
A POPULAR 


Illustrated Monthly. 


Printed on fit:e paper, containing full descriptions 
and illustrations of all the latest Scientific discov- 
eries and inventions as they occur. 
Physics with Apparatus! 
Copious Illustrations of the Experiments of M. 
Gaston Tissandier, Editor of La Nature. 


THE THAUMATROPE! 
THE PHENAKISTOSCOPE! 


The mystery of the 
THE TALKING HEAD! 
Other Optical TMlusions. Illustrations reproduced 
from La Nature. 
Articles on The Electric Railway. 
of the Electric Light, etc.. ete. 
Price $1.00 per year. Sample copies csaf 
Journal of Science, 
163 Randolph St., Chicago. | 
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A. S. CLARK, 
146 Nassau St., or 37 Park Row, N. ¥. City 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS ! 
Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. 
BACK NUMBERS OF MACAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 
CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 
Q'beation a SE, OCEAN Gi VE, N. J. Coolest 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY, 


K "pene ARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergartens, Washington, ».C. Th 
sixth year of the 





Kimdergarten Normal Class for the 
training of teachers begin« Oct. 16th. (Positions secured 
fur those who are SS ey Teachers receive tour 
lectures per week on the use od panoncphy of the twen- 
ty gifts and occupations ot i's kindergarten sys- 
tem; on the art o1 story- telling and the educational 
value of play, together with object lessons and dally 
peoctige ia the kindergarten. Morhers rece, Xi] lectures 
e Kindergarten in the Nurser Wednesda 

emersooss. Terms: fall couree of sat mouths, . 
Wednesday &.ternoon lectures (twenty) to moth 5. 
Stequirements are: love of chiidren, gvod common Eng- 
lied educdtion, refived manners, desire to improve, and 
rw. health, Mrs. Louige .Poliock, $29 Eighth street, 

W., or Mfss Susfe. Pollock, 1127 Thirteenth street 
N.W., Principals. 


git PPRE SS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, cor 
* Station « Egtab, 1849). rage AJ uptown 
college, nists Sevotean. a a St., open 9 A.M., P.M. 
You Men, Ladies, 1 Boys taught Makonsion 
rudimental and higher Mathematics, Corres — ape 
ail Englich Branches; riting lessons , mo 
Arithmetic and Writing $10, quarterly, Shorthand. rv 
oackward persons rapidly advancedin private rooms. 


Ore CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten Train 
ing School. Reorganized with fuli faculty. Three 
full courses, one, two and three years respectively. In- 
corporated unde: a stave Board of Trustees. This we the 
oniy Noriaai Schoo) in the State, t-. a distinct Pro- 
fexonai Course y and Practice, combined with 
the most rough academ ¢ justruction. Tuition and 
hourding »t the lowest rates Agsoees Joux Oepgrn, 
Prin., Worthington, Franklin Co., 


ACKARD'’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Metdodist 
bailding, 85 Broadway, New York. This is « pro- 
teesional school for business training, and ts under the 
rare supervision of the founder 5 proprietor Mr. 
8 Packard who for the past 20 years was associated 
with Rryant aud Stratton, and isthe enlher of the Book 
keeping series which bears their name. ‘Ihe Coll e 
was founded in 1858, aud hae made steady progress 
ulility and public favor, and now stands at the head of 
this class of schools. The location is opsur ed; the 
1ooms epecteus and elegant; the course of study most 
and effic cnt. The rates of tuition have re- 
en reduced. aod pupils cap enter ~ any time 
Tuition perterm of 11 weeks, r send to: 
circular containing tull particulars. 6. 8. PACKAKD, 
Principal 


DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 


23A.STREET. AND Qt AVE. 
RELIABLE WORK. 


MODERATE CHARGES, 


Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 
teeth a speciality. 
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# In view of the fact that so mapy young 
men cannot take lessons in person, a teach- 
er asks whether it would not be as practic- 
able for our agricultural schools to arrange 
a home course of study, prescribe the read- 
ing (and even supply books on facile terms, 
and provide for references to senior students 
when corrections or elucidations are wan- 
ted?) Also to provide for local examina- 
tions by members of the college faculty (at 
which some of the illustrative apparatas., 
so usefu) to the hall students, might be ex- 
hibited to the home learners, who have only 
book illustrations ) 

Such opportunities are now largely sup- 
plied by many colleges, more specially lit- 
erary ; and home students, uninterrupted 
and undiverted from their line of study, are 
often tound to excel those with wider op- 
portunities. The same writer laments the 
want of thorough teaching of the element- 
ary branches, aud of early obedience to 
regulation (leading te future habits of obed- 
ience to law,) and of that discipline of mind 
and manners which fits good citizenship 
and wise action, when, with the right to 
vote, thereins of public rule fail into the 
quondsm schoolboy's hands. The question | 55 
of giving full, and even fullest, attention to 
the elementary course of instruction is 
rouch agitated in Europe. 

The proposition to allow the teachers in 
the lower grades to give lessons beyond the 
limit of their standard has brought out the 
fact that the 20,000, teachers do not make 
one good reader euch, only about 19,000 
pupils having passed examinations satisfac 
torily in the elements. Lord Sherbrooke 
(Mr. Lowe), suffering from weak eyesight, 
had a series of boys from the sixth standard 
(which with the age of thirteen is the limit 
of obligatory education) to read for him, but 
did not find one of that grade who could 
read properly or agreeably, or who was not 
staggered by three-syllabled words. Evi- 
dently old Ovid's advice, to “look well to 
the beginnings,” is good yet, even for our 
advanced days and ways.—N. Y. Tribbne. 





Harvarp “Annex” girls, who passed the 
entranee examinations, (identical with the 
freshman examinations for Harvard) num- 
ber 42. Ten of them take the course pur- 
sued by the classes in college, excepting 
chemistry, for which there is wanting la- 
boratory accommodations. They are taught 
by seven professors, four assistant profec- 
sors, and twelve instructors—all of the Har- 
vard corps. 
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How to get Sick. 

Expcse yourself day and night, eat too 
sucht otieant exercise; work too hard 
without rest ; doctor all the time ; take all 
the vile nestrums advertised ; and then you 
will want to know 

How to get Well. 
which is answered in three words—take 
Hop Bitters! See other column.— Zr- 


press. 





We call attention to Cowgill's Monthly 
Report cards, advertised in another column. 
Something of the kindis needed in every 
school to iaterest the parents in the work 
of their children at school, and for keeping 
arecord of the scholar’s standing in studies 
and deportment, Write to him for samples. 





Rheumatic Diseases. 

These ailments follow from torpid liver 
and costive bowels; the skin, bowels and 
kidneys tailing in their proper work, an 
acrid poison is formed iu the blood, which is 
the occasion of these acute diseases. Kid- 
ney-Wort produces healthy action of all se- 
cretive organs, and throws off rheumatic 
poison, Equally efficient in Liquid or Dry | == 
form,—ZInter- Ocean. 
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ORIGINATOR OF THE 


FOR SINGING, PUBLIC SPEAKING, READING 
AND THE CURE OF STAMMERING. 











READING. 


+ DHE SCHOOL * JOURNAL. _ 


VOCAL DEFEOTS, 
ROOMS OF 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 


os 


“Yormal Method of Vocal Training,” 
: AND aUTHOR of ‘ 
“Clarke's Practical Vocal Dri,” | VOCAL TR TRAINING. 
‘The Human Voice in Song.” 

‘The Speaking Voice,” ee ka le (two leasons per week.) 
“ , MS: 
apis eepengl wean a 
“Clarke's ‘Mormal Method of Vocal) . ‘™aMOF DPemons «+ Teens 

Training,” “ 6.“ » 27 fied. ° 


Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes 
Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 


1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


STAMMERING. 





VOCAL IMPEDIMENTS. 





THE 


SPELLING GAME, 
Word Contest. 


at, is a to be the most interesting sn4 
atthe same time serv 


Protas ble novos tox of both Biished Doth old id and Young, uniting 


may ‘be varied by Names. ak game = Be played b by 


A number of persons. Price % cen 


The Illustrated Dictionary. 


Very handsomely bound in Cloth. Con- 
taining 674 pages. Nearly 30,000 words. 


This ik is a complete epitome of valuable explana- 
tions definiti et aimeult iis and i Foreign 
words, phrases @ ton jons, with the correct pro- 
nancia word. To latroduce then, w we ig 
send one Dictionary. Price cents. Postage pre- 

Address PROGRESS PUBLISHING CO., 

BROOKLYN, E. D., NEW YORK. 


— We will on one cee Spelling game and one Dic 
nee on receipt of @ and 3 ct. stamps taken. 


SECOND EDITION. 





School Management 
BY AMOS M. KELLOGG, A.M., 


Hadtior of the Bono0L JouRNAL, TEACHERS’ LnsTITUTER, 
Gad SonoLaR’s COMPANION. 
Price 75 cts. post-paid. 
— o-— 

This work takes up the most difficult of all school 
work, vis.: the government of a school, and is filled 
with original and practical ideas on the subject. It is 
nvaluable to the teacher who desires to improve his 
school. It has received the unqualified approval ot 
eminent educators. It isa book that the teacher can 
practically use, and has no untrted theories to set forth 
to puzzle and bewilider the teacher. 

Prof. N. B. Henry. of the Cape Girardeau (Miss.) 
Normal School, writes - 

“ Mz, KExLLoae—I am 80 well pleased with the matter 
it contains, and with the pointed and origipval manner 
in which it is treated, that 1 cannot help addressing you 
personally to congratulate you in giving the teacher 
a bool that he can use.” 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, New York. 


A PRINTING OFFICE on FOR ONE DOLLAR 














STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & Cu | 
Office, 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


Dye or all styles of 








pte Pangsapan, Fa fac Bee co | tenet 
Suciechaes™ Sosa ok . 


THE 


“New Remington” 





SEWing IVLACHINE 


It heads them all in lightness of running, 
simplicity and durability of Construction, 
Elegance of Finish, and Ease of Manage- 
ment. 


Does All Kinds of Work. 


Every Machine Guaranteed. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 
THE EXPORT TRADE. 

Address, 
Sewing Machine Department, 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


281 & 288 Broapway, N. Y. 


f A New Educational Journal. 


FIRST TEACHING, 


“The Child is Father to the Man.’’ 


es 





The first number of a monthly paper entitled “ First 
Teaching,” designed to give instruction in right way 
methods of teaching Young Children, will be issued 
September ist, at the price of $160 per annum in 
advance. The main feature of the new journal will be 
to report the exact methods employed by the beat teach- 
ere. Theoretical “ papers" written on the education of 
the child are felt by most teachers to be impracticable, 
although they possess acknowledged beauty. “ First 
Teaching * will be a right hand ofheip. The publishers 
will be aided by a lady possessing skill and experience 
1s a teacher—one who has been carefully trained in Nor- 
mal Methods. The foilowing subjecis will be discussed. 
OCCUPATIONS FOR CHILDREN. THE KINDER- 

GARTEN. METHODS OF TEACHING READING, 

WRITING, SPELLING, COMPOSITION, GE- 
OGRAPHY, HISTORY, MUSIC, ETC., ETC. 
THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 

THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE 
SCHOOL-ROOM, ETC., ETC. 
fz sone at once. Terms: 1.00 per annum, in 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 21 Park Place, N. ¥ 


[ilustrated Christian Weekly. 


SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 


Its varied, instructive, interest: articles, handso 
(Hustrations and high high literary pm Tea make it just 


the 
HOME AND FAMILY. 


will find in its columns the 
af balp in teoching the Laren mes day School 


pur} Regus. nde 


Jor thd induoe tbe to do the game .. iehg 





itis 





“= crt rel New York 









Books for Teachers 


‘ Oe 
Every teacher should own a number of standan 
books. He needs them as much a 


professional 
- the physician and lawyer need professional works, 


Do you, reader, own one?.two? We have so 

thousands of volumes, and yet there are 200,009 

teachers to-day that have nothing that is preparej 

specially to aid them in their work! It is a state 
of educational heathenism. 

We have selected a few volumes of really stang- 
ard “ Books on Teaching.” 

—o — 
tor oon J 

Att contains me ideas on this im = 

Any will by reading it | able 

to enter his too with more tact, Eom 

and be h succeed in governing. 
by bret Thomas Hunter. Pree 


introduction 

ofthe New Normai e 
commendsit. Also Prof, William F. Phelps, Su 

of the Winona Phils Schools, 

eminent educators. ‘Price 75 cents, 

beG Gal's school-Room Guide. 

better 





An Introduction 
- Directions, — ate teach the subjects, — 
3rd. , Cautions, or how to-avold mistakes in teach: 


ing the Rost or the ends to be attained in teach- 
the sub 


jects. 
pe 2m 


The to caxty every 
eG of prom and sphere of duty in the public 
arti. » phonics, 

ry, 


spaling, peamabehp, callethouton, Ie ea writ arithm 


try, geography, climate, na 
Sones mont? = — 2 movements, organization, 


management, 

my 3 mely bound in cloth. Te, 
$1.50 id. This is one of the most a 
and helpful books on our list, and we ical sold : 
large number. 


Page’s Theory and Practice of acters 

Stands at the head of all books for teachers. It 
» a stoclem ume, No man in 

t as did David ». Foes. o the first Principal of 

New York State Normal School. He will stand as 
the nace of natural eo to the end of — 
If on wn but One volume, he should 
this; it is the book to begin with. It should ‘be 
read over as often as possible. tig in Ton 
teacher, and it will help a pocr teac*er, too. 
Price $i. 50 postpaid. 


ane oo Principles and Practice of 


The author was a mpl of Me. = 
in 187.80; is a ann ——. My of 

Teachers’ Institutes, and ny Pent his life in edu- 
cational work. The volume is a capital one, and 
will be of real practical service. It covers a dif- 
ferent field from any other. It will be a great aid 
to any teacher. ice, $1.50, postpaid. 
Brooks’ Normal anettiade. 

This volume prepared by Edward Brooks, pi 
ci of the Millersville Normal gy te is an- 
merit. 


his is attracting 
guide for a thoughtful teacher. Price, . $1. , POst- 


Craig’s Question Book. 

This is exceedingly useful for all “es wish to 
ee their studies or who wish to select quer 
tions for their classes. It t has 3,000 practical quer 
tions on grammar, arithmetic, etc., etc. 


with answers. Each Ss of questions is 


followed b a of answers on same sub- 
ject; each , ae m numbered and Gorreeponding 


infinitives made easy, civil government, » 
tary laws and physiology 
Ken edi: have been pub 
ed. This edition. 
$1.50. 


The Normal Question Bee. 
This volume like the last is 


and works. Price, $1.50, 


ee Its Sg $1.50, 


How to Teach. 
volume 


Manuals for Teachers. 
wa -¥ Roe Senees. Oultéeation of the Mere 
Cie Rata Or eee 
These manuals are from works 47-4 
ed in and are valued by 
don ain 9 Ree ge Fp + odigecnma ld hey have 


a cate epee for 50 cs 
the set-of five for 


E. L. KELLOGG & Co. 
#1 Penk Place, New York 
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© Walks meny literary men, Berend Tay- 
tie Wiote a clear, beautiful hand. He de- 
tested blind and slovenly writing, and used 
tossy that any man could write plainly 
who “would make ‘an effort. His manu- 
ictipt was the delight of printers.) He wrote 
quietly and steadily, and produced a great 
deal more “copy” io a given time than any 
one would suppose him capable of who ob- 
served his apparent ease and abeence of 
hurry. ~ He was rather careless in his dress, 
but not, like Horace Greely, enough so to 
be conspicuous. He liked a stout, plain 
suit of clothes that could be worn a long 
time, a loose-fitting gray overcoat, and a 
broad-brimmed slouch hat. 





The prize designs for Wide Awake and 
other publications of D. Lothrop & Co., are 
now printing. Miss Emmet’s, for the bound 
volume of “Babyland,” ismade up of two 
scenes and a little medallion, grouped with 
eonven*ionalized flowers in such a way as to 
form a very original whele. At the top, on 
a ground of dull blue-green is a band of 
children so arranged as to have almost a 
processional effect, although they are really 
playing about a hammock, in which one of 
their number lies; at the foot smaller child- 
ren—veritable babies—spraw! and frolic, or 
gravely and solemnly devoted themselves to 
their porringers, and the softest of baby eyes 
look from under the arched brows of the 
face in the medallion. The coloring is very 
refined, and so unlike anything which has 
ever been put upon the cover ofan Ameri- 
can book before that it is rather remarkable. 
Another cover by Miss Emmet is intended 
for the Wide Awake Pleasure Book,” and 
represents a young girlina mob cap and 
short waisted gown, apparently arrayed for 
some rustic merry-making. The brightest 
color in this is the pale blue in maiden’s 
stockings. Miss Bumphrey. who won the 
prize for the Wide Awake cover, indulged 
herself in stronger hues, and flung a few 
peacock feathers diagonally across the page 
beneath the picture of the bright-faced girl 
who is leaning on one arm and looking 
straight into one’s face. Miss Emmet's 


* young sister—one of the unsuccessful com- 


petitors for the prize—has made a cesign 
for the cover of “Outline Pictures for Little 
Paint brushes ;” C. H. Barnes has executed 
one in rather gay coloring for the “Little 
Folks’ Reader, and Alfred Kappes has ex- 
hausted all possible quips and puns about 
eats on a Japanese cover, which, with its 
cats tails and pussy willow and clinging 
kittens, is meant for “The Oats’ Arabian 
Wights,” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 


Is it Possible 
that a remedy made of such common, sim- 
ple plants as hops, buchu, mandrake, dan- 
delion, ete, make so many and such mar- 
velous and wonderful cures as, Hop Bitters 
4o? It must be, for when old and young, 
rich and poor, pastor and doctor, lawyet 
and editor, all testify to having been cured 


by them, we must believe and doubt no 
longer. "See other column.— Times. 








~~ 


The September Wide-Awake gives notice 


-of many important changes and enlarge- 


‘ments, 





Cast-Iron Fellows. 

Men of endurance have healthy kidneys 
‘and liver. No aches in the back, no piles 
or constipation. The cure for these diseases 
is Kidney-Wert. This great remedy keeps 
up the tone of the whole body by enabling 
‘the liver, bowels and kidneys to perform 
‘their functions perfectly. Both the Liquid 
y wig are sold by druggists. —Pioneer 


MADAM ZADOC PORTER'S” 
CURATIVE 
COUGH BALSAM. 
Perit te < 

25, 60 & 75c. a Bottle 


ONE .OF THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTUAL OF REM- 
EDIEs. 
Warranted, tf used according to @irecticns, to cure or 


Coughs, Colds, Croup, Whooping Cough, 
Asthma, and « aud all Affections of the 





It have a cold, ifever not 
an tay conn. 4 do ose Race | 
often prove it to be worth a b eames ite Cost, 

borne Te bottle contains Sour times as Deusen the Be 


Tao BIETERS | 
it ee 3 ores man of n of letters, tolling org your midaig 


OP mOy SC IERS. 


rSTERS | i 


Y yor 





WOR ees | 
y ae creak TS 
Fin Aa ETN Pe 


It save your | It has saved hundreds. 
meses Etec stra 
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... ieee 
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Because. itactson the LIVER, BOWELS 
~and KIDNEYS at the same ) same time, 


Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 








Invented’ by the eminent Dr. A. M. Dye, snd es- 
pecially designed for the cure of all nervous Dis- 
eases, General Debility, Lest ity, ete., 
the result of abuses and ether causes. A ram 


—— 
New York Conservatory of Music. 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
2d door East of Fifth Avenue. 


INCORPORATED 18665. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumulated advantages of years of 
successful operation. The corps of Professors numbers over forty of the ablest in 
the country. 

N. B.—The New York Conservatory, the only Chartered Conservatory of 
Music in the State, is entirely separate and distinct from all other Music Schools 
which imitate its name and methods. 

The offices are open daily from 9 a. m. till 10 Pp. M., for the reception and clas- 
sification of the pupils. Pupils may begin at any time, terms commencing from 
a ee 8S. M. GrIswoLp, President. 











THe TEACHERS’ PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
BOARD OF F_ DIRECTORS. 


x Chiet Buginesr and Supe Superintendent of Prospect Park ; Mem- 
ber of the Board of ee; * Brooklyn ; Epmunp O. Hovey, A.M., A.B., Prin- 
” | cipal High School, Newark, N 











; NorMAN A. CaLKINs, First Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Primary Schools, New York City; Henry C. Martin, Principal Gram- 
mar School No. 84, New York, President New York Teachers’ Life Association ; AL- 
. Public School No 9, Brooklyn, President Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association; Jonw W. Atwoop, Principal Publie, School No. 14, Jer- 
sey City, Jersey * Teachers’ Association ; Joun C. McNary, Prin- 
ipal Grammar ew York City ; Eowarp G. Warp, Principal Pub- 
lic School No. 19, : + SAMUEL 8. ‘ARTIN, Principal Public School No. 23, 

; Amos M. , ALM., Editor of the New York ScHooL JOURNAL, 
ork ; CHARLES W. Brown, Manager of the Educational Department of D. 
Appleton & Co., New York ; Samuge, M. Perkins, General Agent of Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co., New York ; EDWARD 8. Pseckx, Lawyer, New York City ; Joun 
CaRNRICK, Manufacturing Chemist and Pharmacist, New York ; WiLLiamM M. Myess, 


Bayonne, N. J. 

OF FiIicCERs. 
PRESIDENT, JOHN Y. CULYE VicE Pres., EDMUND O. HOVEY, 
TREASURER, SAMUEL M. PER SECRETARY, WILLIAM D. MYERS. 


Organized under the laws of the State of New York. Four classes, giving a maximum benefit 
of $3,000, $2,000, $1,000 and $500 respectively. No mysteries. Sosimplea child may understand 
its operations. Each class is entirely distinct from the others, but an applicant may join, one or all, 
securing benefits at his death from $500 to $6,500 © 

Teachers, school officials, and members of the school book trade, and their friends, male or 
female, may be admitted. Each member hasa vote. Not organized to make money, but to pro- 
tect and elevate the profession. 

Females admitted to the $500 class without a medical examénation, which is expected under all 
other circumstances. 

The aid afforded by this Association may be used to liquidate debts, meet funeral expenses, 
benefit wife, children and parents, and even to secure loans. The payment of one assessment of 
sixty cents may secure $500 for dependents. Teachers are rendered more contented and efficient 
by belonging to such a society. If from no other motives all should join to benefit teachers not so 
favorably situated as themselves. Hundreds of New York teachers insure on this ground alone. 
Thousands of laboring men go into associations of this character for the good of their fellow- 
laborers. Should teachers live on a lower plane ? 

Become members now, to begecured against the perils of travel during vacation. 
If =~ have a family do not neglect your duty one hour. Send for application blank and cir- 


Vw. D. DOVFERS, Secretary. 
2! Park Place, 


~ ———— 


THE 


= | America School Mottoes. 


Thirty-two Mottoes. 5 dod tax Lord's Prayer, one over 
fifty Sub-Mo Twelve care, size 8xlé imebes, 
printed on beth The best railroad board. Colors 
— and green. Can be easily read across the school: 


ia the beginning of petetem. 

Cultivate Good M anes. 

Day be 
a 


New York. 








KEEP OUT] BAD 1 BAD REA DING. 


The Scholar's ( Companion. 


MONTHLY, 60 CENTS A YEAR. 
——o— -- 
A BRIGHT, INTERESTING, AND LIVE P4A- 
PER FOR SCHOLARS. THE BEST 
PAPER FOR A 


Supplementary Reader. 


This paper should be taken by every scholar, 
because tt will help to educate him as no other pa- 
per wil, Teachers, we want your aid to introduce 
Jealousy. 6. Toon God seest,m me. wold” anger” B this spiendid paper to your scholars. We will 
Masters eons Be noting, Loins. Forster pay you spendialy for youraid. The August num- 
: The @eiden Rule— mde | ber is out. It contains twenty pages of instruc- 


ing. Reverse 
hers do Dare i 
sat Tempeativn. He Pe ure Good Habits fee, tive reading matter, 


The CoMPANION must be scen to be appreciated : 
| 80 we will send asample copy and our targe four- 
eclear Conscience and v8 good Name. 
Robbe Book. Reverse 
bane 4 i. There fs no such word as Fail. 


Diese page fliustrated PREMIUM list to any one sending 
queen’ tnoc Nuit there 1 , Wa. ever amcci three-cent stamp. Address, 

ate with Bed Com E. L. KELLOGG & 0O., 21 Park Place, N.Y. 
verse: Avoid that 


Re- 
7 ieee Motions are amamie te: | Ekocetior ORATORY 


‘oom atiractive 
pllsto earnest study ona exert ob excellent moral to 
huene PRILADELPRIaA, Pa. 
Sent post-paid for 61.20 n Teachers and Lecturers, spectalists 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO, |Seu Yeon Eniacenee nat ames 
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THE ESCH OOM JOURMAL 








"Every Classical Teacher and 
Student should get this in- 
teresting work at once.” 


— JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Boston. 


A Manual of Classical Literature. 


Comprising Biographical and Critical Notices ot the 
Principal Greek and Roman Authors, with INustra- 
tive Extracts trom their Works. Also a Brief Sur. 
vey of the Rise and Progress of the various Forms 
of Literature, with Descriptions of the Minor Au- 
thors. 


“i fave de ded to bo wpe It as at onre, {non oft my 


“ le a the work of one who is scholar. 


* . It 
ies uy a * * concise gene and judicivus.” 
'S byien, LL-D., Prof. of @r ak, amhoret Col’. 


oP bela and useful Seah h de- 

serves eemendation of critics anda tide‘ circala- 
tion among educated readers."—Dpg. C.J. HINKEL, 
Ve Coulege. 

“1 think it cqunet fe to be a most } 


a 
book for the c al studenis in our schools.""— 
Ey Goopwik, Ph D D. Propaf Greek, Harvard 


“ Any one w con 8 
volume wnt te” be (1 er ponerse Soneera 


and Latin literature than any but the best faceted 
scholar. The k is a library in a volome.”’— 
and Covenant, Cincinnati. 


A Now Method for the Study of Eng- 
lish Literature. 


By Lovis® Marrrz. Second edition. 12mo,- flexible, 
interleaved. $1.00, 
“This isa book tha’ 





oo of MEE, at dent ot or Bish tfeeratare ih in ~~ 
laa 
Ie A te the study periere c menor! 
e region of thought.""— Wisconsin wees ri © ier 
pe on. 


°*¢ Ite value can hardly be over-estimated. 
The method adopted ts that 01 guiding the student 
oy a series of questions, the answers of which are 
to be found in works designated py the author, 
thys stimulating an: a Blarely original yaquiry on the 
part of the papil.”"— hia Item 


The Orator’s Manual. 


A Practical and Philosophical treatise on Vocal Cuiture, 
Emphasis, and Gesture, with selections for Declama- 
tion and Reading, For Schools and colleges, and 
for public speakers and readers. By Gro. L. Ray 
MOND, M.A., Professor of Oratory, Williams College. 
Third edition. Price, $1.50, 


“The freshest, clearest, most Spuotte ape and 
soundly Fwy ~~ work on a public a 
training that it has been our fortune to m 
A faitbfal study of this book will result = . raesavel, 
Grecetul, and effective style of public epeskine. -d. 

CuvunculL., Prof.of Elocution, And. Theolog. 
Seminary 


Bacon’s Manual of Gesture. 


With 100 Figures, embracing a Complete System ot No- 
tation, with the Principles of Interpretation, and Se- 
lections for Practice. Fourth edition. eae 


“In the treatment ot bis subjec fie’ efor 
has been remarkably fortunate. forte 3 ort 
bs 2 is of =< CY ge , ay A Senaeite 
subject ot gesture, Brew eaee com or — 
The Teacher, P hilade ane’ 


WORDS: Their Use and Abuse. 
By Wa. Maturws, LL.D, Price, $1.50. 


** Dr. Mathews in this volume has given 
diamonds of thought Ina golden settip: Mis « style 
combines the conciseness of a Choate w h the grace 
and elegance of an Everett,’ —Bosto 
Tradesman. 

“This book contains the pith of all rhetoric. 
If read careery by advanced puptis. it wovid be 
worth more to themi than all the rhetorics and com- 

ition-pooks of Coy course. dt will greatly help 
eachers who English; todeed, it isa 
i instryctive “nook. " nd it is entertaining as 
well."—Home and School, Louisville 





German without Grammar or Dic- 
tionary. 


PART I. By Dr. Zon Bavoxe. i12mo. Aaif-vound. 
New edition, revised and enlarged, in German text, 
from new plates. Price, 7% cents. 


** Any one who will master it,—and it can be 
done in the space of a few weeks,—will be able to 
converse in ordinary terms in one of the nobicst 
languages spoken among men.— Christian Leader, 


PART II. ef German without Grammar or 
Dictionary, according to the Pestalozzian Method 
of Teaching by Object-lessons. By Dr. Zvz Brucker. 
12m0. h rap Price, $1.25. 

“ We ps carefully examined this book of 

rucke, and have great pleasure in endors- 
ing it rol most Lf fitted to ‘accomplish Its ob- 
. The a is simple, the language ia- 
tural and eas: explanations so clear that 
the dullest on aerate to yy them. 
sides it comes to us “Pilladetph y ee lending edace:| wil se 
tors of the country.”— 


Robert’s Rules of Order. 


Cloth. Pocket size. Price, 7 cents, postpaid. 
thousand 


“A. very acta, Phy F, avenient 


“ Admbrebly te fitted to meet the mB veer y the 
earned and nalearned in Parliamentary 





85th 


sike. yy oa coe ton nt the t that #@ musi 
Sc lr iar onpanon ss agate 
Prof.of Ror eee Yale Cot Coliege. 


Reumipenrs rom spite accept 
descriptive arculars ree upon application. 


By CaaRries Morris. 420 pages. Price $1 75. | full 


nm Banker and | deed 


| HERALD OF PRAISE. 


Mig must Soishperacpens ™ © 


COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 


_ WORCESTER'S CDICTIONARIES. 


DICTIONARY. New Edition with Supple- 
QrAEtS Protusely Illustrated. Librery’ eep. 


BAL and IOAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 
My IONARY. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 






EHENSIVE DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 
) DICTIONARY. Iitustrated. 


rah fey 
. alfroan. $1.09. 
Epic Iilastrated. igmo. Halt 


ACTION A 
P p DICTIONAR . Wastrated. %mo. Cloth, of 
6. roan, flexibie, & cts.; roan, tucks, gilt edges, 


Many special olde to stndents, in addition toa very 

pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make Wor- 
ae = the Opinion of oar most distinguished educa- 
fore, the mod complete, c0.yeu ae by fart the cheapest 
ictionaries of our language. 


3. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers. 
715& 717 Market-st., Philadelphia. 
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J.ESTEY RC Co. 
BRATTLEBORO VT. 
Send postal for free Illustrated Cititene 


THE PRINCE OF 0M. 


A Coll of Sacred 
Elementary an as 


Singing Classes, 
Choirs, 
,| Institutes and 


Conventions. 


By C. C. CHASE and C. C. WILLIAMS. 

The PRINCE OF SONG contains the results of the 
ripened experience of these two mos} snccessiul teach- 
ets and conductors, and is just what might be expected 
from real live, progressive, wide-« wake men. 

In presenting this work to the musical public, we be- 
eve we can beartily reccommend it = Ay 4 ae 
the requirements of a book of this se 
and that its practical use will demon wotrate hee it iste: 


THE PRINCE OF SONC. 


Price, 75 cents each, by mat!, $7.50 per dozen by 
Express. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


No. 4, Cee Square, CINCINNATI 0 
+ | s 


MUSIC TEACHERS 


FALL CAMPAIGN, 
and cannot 8, find By better book for Choirs, Con- 
Sin MERSON 





ular Music ter 
vanced 








($1.00), which is to 
a the leading book 
t 1881-82. Success 
e successive lovues of Emerson’ 
is to 4 no aeorpeen =i ae rule. 
Gorrtd ready. A meive book will 
te TH 7% cts.), made c expres lor Singing 
Classes. 4 except in size. is quite Rood. and on the 
same plan as Ink HERALD OF 


SUNDAY SCHOOL MEN 
ry tire a ec ty Ba N LIGHT. 


School Teachers 





follows oupeees ie 
one 





will not fall to examine our new and su woperier 
SLELS Mu HORS. as 09.) 8. TiL- 
ax newest and best 
EMERSON, called 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
©. BH. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, Neg York 


VILLAGE AND COUNTRY TEACHERS. | price 





s|New Educational Work, | =u 

















™  & SURE earunal REMEDY 
For all forms of DYSPEPTIC, WASTING 
and CHRONIC DISEASE. / 


Circulars free on 
application. . 


x ot SME, 


Address THF SCAMOLARD. M’F’G CO., 27 UNIon SQUARE, N. Y. 
Dr. poorer d Povecen free, if postage is prepaid. 
ess, neryousness, 


T ract weak digestion, cures sleeplessn 
he Tonle Ext ASE Baa Re eat Especial adapted to repair brain hots irom study, care or gric 
Prev and cnres nd poe abetes, uterine esses, rheumatism, neuralgia auc 


wey weakn 
Fa a arial disonst s. Srcaphean te 9 ‘vil habits. Adapted tor table use. $l each, or six botiles 
the F A Fibrin and Wheat restores the coi 


yehitaren and exervizes old age. Sure preve all forms of 
nding nervous debility. Vipiee weakly children and energizes old 72. Sure preventive and cure 
for diptheria, infantiie diarrbe@a and cholera intuntum. $2 each, or six bottles tor $10. 


is for av weak condition, and never fails to ‘assimilate, however w k 
The re, Beeland milk! for avery nursing mothers. feach, 0 rt six botties to 


rr bite € of * panbend? tat falling rew- 


is to be taken between meals to relieve sense 
test , Opium and tohacco habit, and for insanity ten cancer in their early stages. 
‘or 














FAVORITE WUMBERS, 203,40, 32,951,170, o& 
DEALERS manesecr x WORLD 


For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, and Ladies, 170, For Broad Writing, 294 | 3389 
and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, nd ~ 
Falcon, 873, 903. Other Styles to suit all hands 
Saniple Cards, Price Listr,etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPE GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. RENRY HOE, Sole Age:'. 











Tan “ACME” an 


The Best Paper for School Use Made. 
RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS. 


——9————_— 
os paper, which has only recently been manufactured, is used extensively all 





over . Its merits as a paper for schools are as follows : 
Its color is soft and mild which does not tire or a eee Dee per. 
Itisa oe Peper, being made of manilla and heavily calendered, it 
it an be furnished ae very low prices. 
CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Paper ruled - ~~ =~ bound in Pads of 100 sheets. 
Dp in pkgs. of 10 pads 
Legaland Foolscap, . . . %% Bath Letter ec. wiaoeaina 1.80 
Congress Letter, ‘ : Commercial Note, as ° * 60 
FULL PRICE ae GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 
“4 EXERCISE BOOKS. 
These ks are being used extensively in a great 
sear TRY THEM. You witha a eke — ee ae 
. Per pkge of 10. 10. 
6x8, 40 pp, - $50'G)x8, 100pp, -  - PET GG 


I renew my offer to send one Exercise Book, 100 pages, comm 
cial note, 100 sheets—for 35 cents. Teachers, lei me hear roe 9 = A mm : 


WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 
21 Park Place, New York. 
Ash Rollers, 


MITCHELL'S 9 *:.2: 
Be ye 2 Now read) 








New Baitions 


DR. L. SAUVEUR’S 





AND 
Contes Merveiilleux des freres Grimm, Br 
Charles Perrault et Xavier Saintine. $1.50. THE NEW 1. Word Method 


2. Phonic Analysis 
The same work, with notes, $1.75. AMERICAN = te te Meth 
Etude de Mots, Etymologie et Synony- | 95- per Set. READIN G 


mie. (Detache des Contes Merveilleux.) bie SET TS. 
50 cents. Published by 
Sold by F. W. CHRISTERN, New York,| , 8, BUTLER & CO.. Philada. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
PUBLISHERS OF, THE 


‘| and Cari Scuatwnor, Boston. 
INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 





Any number of these volumes will be 
sent free by express to teachers and prin- 
cipals of schools, the first at $1.05, the 
second at $1.20, the third at 30 cents, 
Cc. O. D., by Dr. L. Savveur himself, 
Hoffman House, New York City. 

A copy for examination will be sent, 
postage paid, on receipt of half the full 


L. SAUVEUR. 





a Inductive Grammar. 


Eldpeth’s Academie ist 


Milne’s Inductive 


Milne’s ies Sanaa 


Smith's Pree eng | 
CINCINNATI.  Pamannets. CHiCaGe. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


of thew. Ss 














S. C. Criggs & Co., 


25 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 
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toe, Farms, cic, FULLY 


AUGUST, 1881, “VANDUZEN & TIFT. Clocineati, Os 
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